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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


ee eee 
E have dealt at length elsewhere with the Venezuelan 
crisis, and with the possibilities of escape from the diffi- 
culties in which we find ourselves landed owing to the indiscre- 
tions of the Government. We have also felt bound to dwell 
on the aims and methods of Germany in entangling us in an 
alliance. As we go to press, however, we are glad to say that 
the prospects of a solution of the troublesome problems before 
the country seem a little brighter. The latest news, that is, 
points to President Castro being willing to agree to arbitra- 
tion. It is also admitted that communications are proceeding 
between the United States and ourselves and the Germans in 
regard to projects of arbitration. What is the nature of these 
communications has not been disclosed, except in the way of 
rumour, but it seems likely that the project under discussion 
is for a joint Commission, of which Mr, Bowen, the American 
Minister to Venezuela, is to be a member, and so a virtual 
arbitrator. That appears a sound proposal, for Mr. Bowen is 
evidently a man of quite exceptional character. The one thing 
in which all the disputants seem to agree is in praising Mr. 
Bowen for his helpfulness, conciliatory temperament, and 
good sense. Chance, in fact, seems for once to have put 
exactly the right man in the right place, and if things ulti- 
mately go right, it will doubtless be in no small measure due 
to the statesmanship of the American diplomat. 


But though for the moment it looks as if Venezuela would 
agree to arbitrate, it must not be supposed that her agreeing 
to do so will necessarily settle the question. It would 
if we stood alone; but Germany must be consulted, and 
she can if she chooses not only refuse the proposals of 
Venezuela or of the United States for herself, but also for 
us. It is rumoured, indeed, that Germany will not agree 
unless the United States will guarantee that the award, what- 
ever it is, shall be carried out; and also that Germany will 
demand an apology from Venezuela for insults offered 
to her Legation. Of course this rumour may be untrue; but 
at any rate Germany has the power, though she may not 
use it, to prevent a settlement by insisting on a mere punctilio. 
Possibly Germany may be induced to be reasonable; but, con- 
sidering her diplomatic traditions, we may expect her to demand 
some quid pro quo from us if she agrees to a rapid and 
generous settlement of the question. We have put ourselves 
into her power, and she realises it, and hence we have little 
hope of getting out of our entanglement without some sacrifice. 
It may be, however, that we are too pessimistic, and that 
before these pages are in our readers’ hands news will 
have been received that the whole question is satisfactorily 
settled. If that should be the case, and if our gloomy 
forebodings turn out to be ill-founded in all particulars, 


foreign Powers. The King’s Ministers are the agents of 
Parliament in the matter of treaty-making. A wise man of 
business very seldom thinks it right to cancel and nullify the 
acts of his agents, but if they are utterly improvident and 
unwise he may be obliged to do so. 


We have dealt with the possibilities. We must now 
set forth the actual doings of the week in Venezuela. 
As yet events have not, from our point of view, gone 
very fortunately. The means of striking a dramatic blow 
do not exist there, and the rather niggling pressure which 
alone the allied squadrons are able to apply does not 
greatly alarm President Castro. They have, for example, 
seized five small armed vessels belonging to the Republic 
but they are of little value, and their capture rather 
relieves than embarrasses the Venezuelan Treasury. The 
Germans, indeed, so despised two of those which fell into 
their hands that they sunk them rather than be at the trouble 
of putting prize crews on board. The incident annoyed 
the Americans, it is difficult to see for what reason, and 
induced President Castro to issue more of his high-flown 
proclamations. He had already denounced the foreigners 
“who had profaned the sacred soil of Venezuela,” and on the 
destruction of the vessels he issued a manifesto calling the 
British and Germans “ pirates.” All that only means that he 
has not lost hope; but it is more serious that his people 
appear to side with him, that several revolutionary parties 
have joined his standard, and that his personal power, especially 
in the capital, appears to be recemented. He is .also very 
angry at the destruction of the forts protecting Puerto 
Cabello, which were shelled and destroyed by the British 
cruiser ‘Charybdis’ and the German cruiser ‘ Vineta,’ to 
avenge the seizure by the Venezuelans of the British 
merchant steamer ‘Topaze.’ Itis believed that the Venezuelans 
have collected ten thousand armed men to defend Caracas; 
but as Caracas is not to be attacked the statement is of no 
importance. 


There can, in truth, be no serious fighting in Venezuela; but 
that fact hardly diminishes the embarrassment of the Allies. 
Apart altogether from the dangers inherent in the diplomatic 
situation, on which we have dweit elsewhere, President Castro 
can if he pleases, and if his people will support him, protract 
the quarrel almost indefinitely. He can by suspending all 
payments dispense with import-duties, and the blockade 
injures traders rather than the Government. Spanish- 
American States are not powerful for offence, but except 
when the capital stands on the coast, they are almost 
inaccessible to foreign attack, except sby alargearmy. The 
people have plenty of food, clothing, and lodging, and care 
little for anything more. They can retreat into the interior 
with comparative ease, and the area of their States is so yast 
and cultivation so scattered that even an army could not 
follow them without enormous expenditure upon supplies, 
transport, and the protection of communications. 

The German Emperor is hard to beat. After a continuous 
sitting of eighteen hours, during which one Member, Herr 
Antrick, spoke for nearly eight hours, the combined majority 
of Agrarians, National Liberals, and members of the Centre 
on Sunday morning passed the third reading of the Tariff 
Bill by a majority of 202 to100, The adoption of Closure en 








bloc, and of the rule enabling the Speaker to limit debate on 
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any point of order, has, in fact, paralysed the Opposition, 
and left the majority practically absolute. The measure 
passed is not precisely the one drawn up by Government, the 
Agrarians having extorted a considerable increase in the 
duties on grain, but the Emperor rightly regards its passing 
as a considerable victory gained by the Executive over Par- 
liamentary resistance. He has accordingly offered Count von 
Biilow the title of Prince, and on his refusal to accept it has 
bestowed on him the highest decoration in the Royal Order of 
the House of Hohenzollern, The new practice undoubtedly 
places a strong weapon in the hands of the Government, which 
is not chosen, be it remembered, by the Reichstag, and we 
greatly doubt if the voters at the election in June next will 
enter any protest. They are tired of so much talking, and 
regard the action of the Social Democrats in forcing endless 
divisions only to secure delay as a wearisome kind of clown- 
ing. So will our own electors if the right of debate is often 
pushed as far as it has been over the Education Bill. 


Professor Mommsen, whose opinion has great weight in 
Germany, has issued a remarkable manifesto. He saysthat “the 
overthrow of the Imperial Constitution is rapidly progressing.” 
The Reichstag and the Emperor alike are being subjected to 
the absolutism of an alliance between the Tory landlords and 
the priests. That is revolution, and worse than personal 
government, because the autocrat would be impartial. All 
parties, in fact, are becoming revolutionary. The Liberals 
would like to convert the supreme head of the State into a 
“ first official,” after the English pattern, and “ that is revolu- 
tion.” So is the desire of the Centre to reconvert Germany to 
Catholicism. So is the desire of the German squirearchy to 
restore aristocratic rule, and degrade the Emperor to be only 
first among his peers. And finally, so is the determination of 
the Social Democrats that every workman, without regard to 
his work, should receive out of a general pot the same quantity 
of soup as his neighbours. The only remedy is for Liberals 
and Social Democrats to unite in resistance; but that requires 
a modification in the ideas of each, which the Social Democrats 
in particular, who appear bent on “political suicide,” will be 
slow to concede. We are not so hopeless as the Professor ; 
but certainly the trend of events in Germany is towards 
Caesarism in the hands of a Caesar whose considerable powers 
of mind are rendered partially useless by perpetual hurry. 


A Treaty of some importance has been concluded between 
Great Britain and the Emperor Menelek, “ King of Kings of 
Ethiopia.” After arranging for a definite delimitation of 
frontiers, which we could not make intelligible without a map, 
but which will preclude frontier disputes, the Emperor grants 
to Great Britain, for commercial purposes only, an enclave of 
four hundred hectares, say a thousand acres, on the Baro 
River, to be held so long as the Soudan is under the Anglo- 
Egyptian Government. His Majesty also concedes the right 
to construct a railway from the Soudan to Uganda, and agrees 
to the following most important stipulation: ‘“ His Majesty 
the Emperor Menelek II., King of Kings of Ethiopia, 
engages himself towards the Government of His Britannic 
Majesty not to construct, or allow to be constructed, any 
work across the Blue Nile, Lake Tsana, or the Sobat which 
would arrest the flow of their waters into the Nile except in 
agreement with His Britannic Majesty's Government and the 
Government of the Soudan.’ ‘That proviso may one day 
prove the salvation of Egypt, the ground idea of every enemy 
of the British interested in Egypt being to induce the King 
of Kings of Ethiopia to arrest the Nile water by an obstacle 
which, after starving the Delta, could be removed. 








The news from Morocco requires some notice. It is 
neither detailed nor consistent, but it would certainly appear 
that there is at least a chance of a revolution there. A 
pretender belonging to the reigning Shereefian house bas 
advanced claims to the throne, has defeated the Sultan in 
several skirmishes, and is admitted to be master of the 
whole country east of Fez. The Sultan, it is said, is too 
“Western” for his people, and there are many hints that 
his troops fight for him only in a half-hearted way. So far as 
this is an internal movement it does not much signify to 
Europe, though there will be disappointment if a reforming 
Sultan is defeated; but an indecisive contest between 
claimants for the throne, or a period of anarchy, might wake 


Tr, 
up some dangerous ambitions. The solution to be hoped for 
is rapid victory for one side or the other; but the circum. 
stances of the country, with its great extent, its fierce parties 
and its many tribal divisions, are not favourable to the Speed ; 
conclusion of any insurrection. y 


There were conversations on Venezuela on Monday in both 
Houses of Parliament. The principal speaker in the Lords 
of course, was Lord Lansdowne, who in answer to Bi 
Spencer explained that we had serious grievances against the 
Venezuelans for injustice to British subjects; that we had 
sent in an ultimatum to which we had received no reply, 
except an assurance that all debts would be paid when 
Venezuela was at peace; that the United States Minister had 
secured the release of German and British subjects arrested 
by President Castro; and that the gunboats seized were sunk 
by the Germans and not the British. None of that informa. 
tion was fresh; but in the Commons Lord Cranborne and Mr, 
Balfour were much more explicit. The debate was opened by 
Mr. Schwann, who said that, as a dealer with South American 
merchants of twenty-five years’ standing, he objected to wars 
for bondholders, that we were using a Nasmyth hammer to 
crack a nut, and that the Government was refusing informa. 
tion. He was supported by Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman, who 
admitted that Venezuela often broke international law, but 
hinted that Trinidad, by assisting revolutionaries, often gave 
her provocation. His main point, however, was the true one, 
that while our objects and the German objects were different, 
there was no statement of the difference, but we were tied 
together as if the objects were the same. We ought, he con- 
tended, to accept arbitration. 


Lord Cranborne, who replied to Mr. Schwann, made it the 
point of his statement that we were performing a public 
duty in helping to police the world, and gave various 
instances of distinct outrages committed on British 
subjects. Mr. Balfour also, who answered Sir H. Campbell- 
Bannerman, pressed that argument strongly, and though 
declaring that he should view with suspicion any warlike 
action for bondholders, asked if the Opposition would 
tolerate outrages on British sailors. Mr. Balfour warmly 
defended the clause in the agreement which ties us to 
Germany, declaring that no alliance ever had been or ever 
would be without a similar clause. He grew almost passionate 
over this argument, but admitted that the German and British 
Admirals were not under each other’s authority, but would 
act independently. “Neither fleet,” he said, “is responsible 
for the action of the other,” a fact surely rather opposed to 
the notion of strict alliance. Suppose the British fleet 
attacked, is the German Admiral to exercise his own 
judgment about firing? The Premier did not, however, in 
any way explain what the objects were which were those of 
Germany but not those of Great Britain. 


A further and very important though short discussion arose 
in the House of Commons on Wednesday about Venezuela. 
Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman had asked for more information, 
and in reply to him and other questioners Mr. Balfour virtually 
stated that Great Britain and Germany were at war with 
Venezuela, as he agreed with the United States that there 
could be no such thing as a pacific blockade. This country, 
however, “ had no intention, and never had had any intention, 
of landing troops or occupying territory, even though such 
occupation might be of a temporary character.” He declined 
to state anything with reference to the proposal of arbitration 
made by Venezuela and supported by the United States. His 
reason for this refusal was obviously that negotiations with 
Germany on that point had not ended, Germany not wishing 
for an arbitration, but rather for a continuance of joint opera- 
tions, in the course of which complications may arise. The 
feeling in the House, it is said, is entirely in favour of arbitra- 
tion; and certainly that is the feeling in the country. 


The Education Bill was read a third time in the House of 
Lords on Monday, after Lord Spencer had uttered a final 
protest against the principle of the measure, while giving his 
assurance that he would endeavour to do his best to administer 
its provisions harmoniously as long as it was the law of the 
land. On the Motion that the Bill should pass, the Duke of 
Norfolk moved an amendment to the “wear-and-tear” 





amendment to the effect that the obligation of the local 
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education authority should throw no additional charge on the 
ublic funds, and on the Lord Chancellor explaining that this 
modification would simply allow the matter to be discussed 
in the Commons on its merits without raising the question of 
rivilege, the amendment was carried by 56 votes to 17. The 
Lords’ amendments having come up for consideration in the 
Commons on Tuesday, and the 12 o’clock rule having been 
suspended, Mr. Balfour refused to grant facilities for a pre- 
liminary general discussion on the ground of its barrenness 
and inconvenience. In the subsequent discussion of the 
amendments, the Speaker ruled, in reply to Mr. Lloyd-George, 
that the Bishop of Manchester’s “ wear-and-tear ” amend- 
ment as amended by the Duke of Norfolk involved no breach 
of privilege. Mr. Lloyd-George accordingly submitted an 
amendment empowering the local authority to decide how 
much of the wear and tear it should be held responsible for. 


The amendment, which met with considerable support on 
the Ministerial benches, was left open by Mr. Balfour, and 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman recommended his followers 
to support it, though he admitted that by its acceptance they 
weakened their case against the Lords’ proposal. The amend- 
ment having been carried by194 votes to 165, Sir James Fergusson 
moved to omit the Duke of Norfolk’s rider, and after a pro- 
longed discussion, in which the Speaker ruled that the pro- 
posal was regular, it was carried by 200 votes to 104. On the 
Motion to pass the Lords’ amendment as amended, Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman moved its rejection on the 
ground that it infringed the dignity of the Commons and 
upset the original arrangement as to the responsibility for 
the internal repairs of Church schools, an arrangement 
confirmed in Committee in the Commons by 337 votes to 35. 
Mr. Balfour, in reply, announced that the question was to be left 
open, but defended the action of the Lords as Constitutional. 
It was an error to think that the Bill only removed burdens 
from the managers’ shoulders and did not impose fresh ones. 
Even with this added boon the burden on the denominational 
schools would be heavy. Ultimately the amendment was 
carried by 197 votes to 159, sixty-five Nationalists supporting 
it, while upwards of fifty supporters of the Government voted 
with the minority. In the eyes of the Opposition the 
Government stand convicted of inconsistency and sharp 
practice over this “ wear-and-tear” amendment. This is, of 
course, a partisan view; but we cannot deny that the Govern- 
ment have laid themselves open to such a charge, though the 
ruling of the Speaker and the assurances of Mr. Balfour go 
far to neutralise its force. 


On Wednesday the Kenyon-Slaney subsection, as redrafted 
by the Lord Chancellor and passed by the Lords, provoked a 
vehement protest from Lord Hugh Cecil. He declared that 
it violated trust-deeds, censured the clergy, impugned the 
integrity of the Bishops, and did a grave injury to the 
whole Church of England. Clergymen, he feared, would be 
ousted from their schools, not for heterodoxy, but because 
they were unpopular with the well-to-do in their parishes. 
He concluded with the warning that if the clergy were thus 
hampered in the discharge of their duty, every available 
means would be taken to redress the wrong. Mr. Balfour, in 
a weighty reply, contended that if it was a sin to touch trust- 
deeds—which was inevitable in a Bill giving voluntary schools 
a share of public money—Convocation was responsible since it 
had recommended that managers should be brought in from 
outside. He could not assent to the proposition that denomi- 
national education in a school could only be given by a clergy- 
man, or that the Government policy in the matter was a 
surprise. To adopt the principle of denominational abso- 
lutism would have wrecked the Bill, and he condemned Lord 
Hugh Cecil’s threat of an agitation against Clause 7 as likely 
to damage rather than further the interests of the Church. 
Ultimately the Lords’ amendments to the subsection were 
agreed to, as well as their other amendments, with the ex- 
ception of that disqualifying elementary teachers from service 
on the Education Committees. 


On Thursday the Education Bill and the London Water 
Bill and some minor measures received the Royal Assent, and 
Parliament was at once prorogued. The King’s Speech was 
long but formal, except for the passage in which the King 





| alluded to his illness and Coronation. On the whole, the 
autumn Session has been a successful one for the Govern- 
‘ment from the House of Commons point of view. Mr. 
, Balfour has undoubtedly raised himself greatly in the opinion 
' of the nation and of the House of Commons owing to the firm 
| but yet conciliatory way in which he has piloted the Educa- 
| tion Bill through the House. Only in his handling of the 
| Lords’ amendments did he show any want of strength. No 
doubt the difficulties of dealing with the “wear-and-tear” 
amendment were very great, especially at a moment so near 
the day fixed for the prorogation, but we greatly wish that 
the situation had been differently dealt with. In spite, how- 
ever, of this, and even of the Venezuelan blunder, Mr. Balfour’s 
hold on the country has increased. 


Thursday’s newspapers contain a letter written by Mr. 
Brodrick to Mr. Henniker Heaton dealing with the difficulty 
met with by Volunteer officers in complying with the new 
Regulations. Mr. Brodrick defends the new Regulations on 
the ground that the improvement in modern weapons demands 
more knowledge and more initiative on the part of individuals, 
“The extent of ground occupied by a force in action is far 
greater than in old days, and thus combination and control 
are made more difficult. Modern evolutions, therefore, go 
far beyond the old close-order drill and parades in a drill- 
hall or barrack square. It is also most desirable that, as 
far as possible, the training should be by complete units, 
and that all ranks should be accustomed to maneuvre with 
and under those who would work with them in war. Hence 
the importance of camp-training, which Lord Roberts con- 
siders essential, and for which previous training in squad 
and company is a necessary preparation.” Mr. Brodrick 
then enumerates the exemptions from the Regulations intended 
to prevent hard cases, and goes on to say that he has done 
his best to secure elasticity. No doubt there is a great 
deal of abstract truth in Mr. Brodrick’s remarks, but we 
cannot but feel that there is a risk of the Regulations placing 
a wrong ideal before the Volunteers. They strive to make 
them imitation Regulars, whereas they ought to be accepted 
frankly as a species of Irregulars. The thing which should 
be insisted on in the case of Volunteers as essential, and in 
regard to which there should be no exceptions or exemptions, 
is good shooting. 


The Uganda Railway has attracted a good deal of attention 
during the week, partly owing to Mr. and Mrs. Chamberlain 
having travelled by it some three hundred miles from the 
coast, and partly because of the debate in the Lords on a Bill 
to provide for the extra cost of the line. Mr. Chamberlain in 
his speech at the luncheon held at Nairobi, the furthest point 
he reached on the line, declared that he was much surprised 
to find the country so advanced. The railway he compared with 
the great building enterprises of ancient times, from which, he 
said, it differed in its enormous practical utility. He declared 
that what he had seen of East Africa confirmed him in his 
opinion “that the British were the dominant colonising race, 
destined by fate to make to blossom the waste places of the 
earth.” In the House of Lords on Wednesday Lord Lans- 
downe produced, as it were, the bill for the splendid results 
which Mr. Chamberlain was observing on the spot. The 
estimates for the line had been exceeded by £2,500,000, and 
the total cost has been £5,500,000. Personally we think that 
we were wise to build the line, and believe that it will prove 
in the end a valuable Imperial asset, but we must never in 
our Imperial enthusiasm forget the cost of Empire. 


We regret to record the continued serious illness of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. We trust that there is still 
some chance of improvement, but the latest bulletins seem to 
render hopes of any such change very faint. The age of 
Dr. Temple and the unsparing way in which he has sacrificed 
himself to his work for the last thirty or forty years do not 
allow, we fear, much margin for recuperation. It is needless 
to say that the sympathy of the nation is very deep, for 
no man in our public life is more respected. His sagacity, 
sympathy, and kindliness have never been impaired by his 
bluntness and downrightness of mind and manner. 


Bank Rate, 4 per cent. 
New Consols (23) were on Friday 923. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—a 
THE GERMAN ENTANGLEMENT. 


N November 8th, the day on which the German 
Emperor landed in England, we asked what was 
the object of his visit. We assumed that he had 
not merely come to shoot pheasants, but that he’ was 
in England to further some “specific project, and one 
not very alarming in itself,—one, too, which he means 
to urge with all his wonderful personal magnetism.” 
Though the greater part of the Press joined with us in 
warning the nation that the German Emperor was anxious 
to entangle us in some agreement which could later on be 
paraded before the world as a German-British alliance, 
our interpretation of the objects of the Emperor’s visit to 
England was officially denounced as fantastic and absurd. 
The country was assured that there was nothing behind 
the visit, and that no attempt was being made to get 
hold of or control our diplomacy. Yet, astonishing as 
it sounds, on the very day on which we were assured that 
there was nothing at all in the newspaper talk about 
German attempts to obtain an alliance, Lord Lansdowne 
was actually concluding one of the most amazingly indis- 
creet alliances ever made with a foreign Power. It is true 
that this alliance was not concerned with the matter about 
which we hazarded a guess—i.e., an agreement as to the 
position of Germany in the Persian Gulf—but this does 
not alter the fact, as is proved by the Venezuelan papers 
published on Tuesday, that the immediate result of the 
Emperor’s visit was an entanglement in a German alliance. 
A glance at the time-table of recent events will show that we 
are in no way exaggerating. On November 8th the German 
Emperor, accompanied by the German Ambassador, Count 
Metternich, goes to Sandringham, and there meets Mr. 
Balfour and other Ministers. On November 10th Mr. 
Balfour and the Ministers above-mentioned leave, but the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, Lord Lansdowne, 
goes down to meet the Emperor. On November 11th Lord 
Lansdowne returns to London, and on that very day writes 
a despatch to Mr. Buchanan in Berlin saying, in effect, that 
Britain and Germany had determined to take joint action 
in Venezuela, and that the two Powers had agreed to what 
was, in fact, the closest form of alliance as regards the 
coercion of Venezuela,—i.e., we bound ourselves not to 
make any settlement with Venezuela unless Germany had 
also come to terms with that Republic. We bound 
ourselves, that is, not to recede from the policy of joint 
coercion unless Germany also receded. Thus only three 
days after the Kaiser Janded we had been led into a 
definite alliance with Germany as regards the coercion of 
Venezuela,—an alliance which the Germans can prolong 
at their pleasure, since we cannot escape from it or from 
the joint action it involves as long as Germany likes to 
assert that her claims have not been met, or that the objects 
with which joint action has been taken remain unfulfilled. 


Such are the facts. Let us consider the results obtained 
from the points of view of both Germany and Britain. 
That Germany achieved a great diplomatic success cannot 
be doubted. To begin with, she secured the powerful 
aid of our Fleet to enforce her specific claims in Venezuela. 
Germany alone, and with her small fleet, might have 
found a great deal of difficulty in acting against Venezuela. 
The Americans in theory, no doubt, would not have taken 
a line different from that taken by them now. In practice, 
if Admiral Dewey had appeared in Venezuelan waters with 
a fleet as strong as that of Germany, commissioned to 
watch events, the coercive power of the German battle- 
ships and cruisers would have been very greatly reduced. 
But when Germany has the British Fleet acting with her 
she is not afraid of any naval demonstration on the part 
of a neutral nation. If Germany thus scores heavily in 
the actual case, she gains still more by being able to 
point to the fact that, in spite of a certain amount of 
newspaper grumbling, she can when she likes call Britain 
to her side as a friendly co-operator,—and this, too, in a 
part of the world where Britain has always been supposed 
to be very sensitive and very chary of committing herself 
because of the Monroe doctrine. A German diplomatist 
in Paris, or Vienna, or St. Petersburg, or Rome can, that 
is, point as proof of the solidarity of feeling now existing 


and France had claims against Mexico, Britain only went 
a very little way in conjunction with France, and left off 
her coercive action long before France did. Now Britain 
has pledged herself to do nothing of the kind, but reposes 
such implicit confidence in Germany that as long as 
Germany is not satisfied Britain must refuse to give up the 
work of coercing Venezuela. Foreign statesmen who know 
how strong is the British diplomatic tradition in favour of 
“ having our hands free” cannot but be immensely struck 
by thus seeing us tied hand and foot to Germany. It will 
seem to them a strong proof that Germany in external 
matters is “running” Britain,—the very effect which 
the Kaiser most desires to produce. But if it is obviously 
to the advantage of Germany to make an alliance 
with us for joint action in Venezuela, it is equally 
obvious that we lose greatly by the bargain. In the 
first place, Venezuela is less, not more, likely to prove 
reasonable if our claims are tied to those of Germany, 
for Germany, rightly or wrongly, has contrived to create a 
feeling of intense distrust and suspicion throughout 
Spanish South America. She is, first of all, believed to 
be determined to get hold of some piece of South America 
for herself ; and next, her political methods are considered 
violent, arbitrary, and insulting. In South America no 
claim is bettered by being endorsed by Germany. The 
United States, again, which is bound to be an important 
factor in the business, is rendered infinitely less amenable 
to reason owing to the joining of our case indissolubly to that 
of Germany. ‘The Americans really do believe that we want 
to support, not to impair, the Monroe doctrine. As to 
Germany’s protestations to a similar effect most Americans 
are extremely sceptical. Very possibly they do the Germans 
wrong in this respect, but the fact remains that German 
action in the waters of the Caribbean Sea is specially calcu- 
lated to set American nerves on edge. So strong, indeed, 
is American prejudice in this respect, that it has even been 
asserted that it was Germany who induced Denmark to 
abandon the sale of her West Indian Islands to the 
United States. We do not, of course, want to pamper 
American sensitiveness in this or any other respect; but 
is it wise for us to incur any share of American sus- 
piciousness as regards the alleged hostility of Germany 
towards the Monroe doctrine? These are, however, after 
all, only small disadvantages. The real and essential 
disadvantage of the alliance with Germany is that it 
binds us to go on helping Germany to the end of the 
chapter to enforce claims against Venezuela of the nature 
of which we appear to be entirely ignorant. We have 
endorsed the German claims, but except in the vaguest 
way we have no knowledge of their nature. This is the 
most amazing point in the whole amazing story. No doubt if 
we were determined to make a definite agreement or alliance 
with Germany for joint action, we could hardly avoid agree- 
ing to the usual clause prohibiting independent action till 
the joint claims were all satisfied. But granting this, what 
are we to say of the Foreign Minister who has bound us to 
continue joint coercive action as long as our ally considers 
his claims unsatisfied, but who yet did not require a strict 
and accurate definition of those claims? It was madness to 
enter upon such an alliance without the most distinct under- 
standing as to the nature of all the claims to be put 
forward. The strict and imperative character of the non- 
desertion clause demanded an equal strictness in the 
definition of the claims to be jointly enforced. As it is, we 
are bound to go on supporting Germany in coercive action 
over claims which may be as unreasonable as they are 
vague. 


We have given our reasons for holding that our interests 
cannot gain, and must suffer, by an alliance with Germany 
but perhaps we shall be asked :—‘ How could the Govern- 
ment have acted otherwise? They had, as all reasonable 
men must admit, very real grievances against Venezuela, 
and it was essential to punish Venezuela for her ill conduct. 
But as soon as our Government decided to take action 
they found that Germany had also grievances against 
Venezuela, and was preparing to enforce them. That 
being so, would it have been possible to avoid joint 
action? When Germany asked us to act jointly, could 
we have refused such a request from a friendly nation?’ 
In our opinion, we could and should have refused. With 
the politeness, of course, required by diplomatic forms, we 





between the Governments of Germany and Britain to 





should have told Germany that we always preferred 
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independence of action, and we should have gone on to 
state that we were the more inclined to maintain our rule in 
this case by reason of the part Germany played last spring 
when she attempted to show by the publication of official 
documents that our Ambassador at Washington had 
maneuvred to procure foreign intervention against America 
at the outbreak of the Spanish-American War. We should, 
in fact, have declared that we valued our good relations 
with America too highly to expose them to the possibility of 
any misunderstanding, and that we could not, in view of 
the Pauncefote incident, feel certain that such misunder- 
standing might not arise. An agreement with Germany 
to act only in conformity with the Monroe doctrine 
might, for example, owing to some strange misunderstand- 
ing, appear three years hence as a proposal by us to set the 
Monroe doctrine at defiance. Such a misunderstanding as 
that which broke the heart of Lord Pauncefote, the most 
loyal and straightforward of men, we could not afford to 
experience twice in four years. If we had wanted any 
further reasons, we might have gone on toindicate the history 
of the Yangtsze Agreement with Germany, and to remark 
that the German method of interpreting such agreements 
did not seem to us to point to any advantage being likely 
to arise from joint action. In other words, we should 
have made it clear to Germany that her unfriendly and 
injurious action towards us during the last few years 
would have to be atoned for very amply and sincerely 
before we could engage in anything approaching an 
alliance with her, and especially an alliance in which the 
benefits would be so entirely on her side. 

There remains one more word to be said. We now 
know that the German Emperor managed while he was 
here to entangle us in an alliance calculated to wound the 
susceptibilities of the Americans in the Caribbean Sea, and 
to parade us before the world as his faithful supporters. 
Can we feel sure, in spite of official disclaimers, that he 
did not also manage to entangle us—possibly without our 
being conscious of the fact at the moment, for of course 
we do not doubt the bona fides in intention of the official 
denials—in agreeing to some scheme of joint action in the 
region of the Persian Gulf which would be equally wound- 
ing to Russia? We admit that it sounds incredible, but 
after the fashioning of such an agreement as that just 
made by Lord Lansdowne nothing seems impossible. 





VENEZUELA, AND THE WAY OF ESCAPE. 


WE are still knee-deep in the Venezuelan mud,—of 

that there can unhappily be no doubt. But it is 
as useless to cry over sticky mud as over spilt milk, and 
just now the only thing to do is to try to find some way 
out of our difficulty. A way of escape from the double 
imbroglio of a German alliance and the enforcement of 
money claims against a State in a condition of perennial 
anarchy is what the country now desires, and desires with 
‘ an eagerness and a unanimity which are most remarkable. 
The most promising way out of our difficulties is of 
course that of arbitration. If Germany can be induced 
to agree to arbitration, and if the Venezuelans will 
consent to reasonable proposals of the kind, we do not 
see why resort should not be had either to the Hague 
Tribunal, or, better, to the good offices of the United 
States. No doubt it will be urged as a prime objection to 
arbitration that any part of the decision which is against 
us will be scrupulously observed, whereas that part which is 
against Venezuela is almost certain to be entirely ignored. 
In other words, the arbitrator may order Venezuela to 
pay such-and-such claims, but this will not ensure 
their being paid. When a State has an empty Treasury 
no arbitration award will fill it, or will force the men to 
whom the taxes are paid to devote what money they do 
receive to paying that award rather than their own 
salaries, or to buying rifles and cartridges to defend the 
State from an internal revolutionary movement. When 
a rival President is in the field, the President de jure will 
not risk his chances of being able to survive by spending 
money on anything but the prosecution of the war. During 
the Boer War who would have expected Mr. Steyn to devote 
money which might have been spent on guus to carrying 
out the award of an arbitrator? But though so good a 


case can be made out against the utility of arbitration, we 
are still of opinion that arbitration would be a great deal 
better than the present impasse. At any rate, arbitration 





would enable us to get out of our present entanglement 
and make a fresh start. Suppose, for example, that the 
President of the United States offered to arbitrate, that 
we accepted his offer, and finally that he ordered the 
Venezuelans to pay such-and-such sums of money. If the 
Venezuelans were actually to pay, we should have got well 
out of a great difficulty. If, on the other hand, they still 
refused to pay, we should be in a far better position than 
now for enforcing payment. The United States could not 
possibly complain of any steps we might take to enforce 
an award given by themselves. The ground would have 
been cleared, and we should have an absolutely clear issue 
upon which to act. That if the Americans were to act as 
arbitrators they would hold the scales even, and give a 
just, and not a political, decision, we cannot doubt for 
a moment. If the President of the United States were to 
be asked to name three Judges of the Supreme Court to 
act as a Court of Arbitration, thatCourt could be implicitly 
trusted to act fairly and to give an equitable decision on the 
whole matter. We would tie them as little as possible by 
any hard-and-fast reference, but trust to them to give a 
reasonable award in all the circumstances. With such a 
decision obtained, even joint action with Germany would 
not be dangerous, for we should then be bound to some- 
thing definite, and not, as now, to go on coercing 
Venezuela till Germany is satisfied. 


But though we hold that arbitration would be much 
the best way out of our present difficulties, we fear that it 
is not very likely that Germany will agree to such a 
course even if Venezuela were to prove reasonable. If, 
then, Germany refuses, what are we to do? Are we 
bound in all circumstances to go on with our alliance 
with Germany? Is there no way in which it can honour- 
ably be dissolved and without a breach of faith? Have 
the Government, that is, been able to commit the nation 
irrevocably to joint action with Germany? People some- 
times talk as if a Ministry, who wield, of course, the 
prerogatives of the Crown in regard to the making of 
treaties, were able to commit the country irrevocably in 
the matter of foreign relations, and as if when once they 
had committed the nation to an agreement with a foreign 
Power there were nothing more to be said. As a matter of 
fact this represents a very exaggerated view of the case. 
Though not in theory, yet in practice, agreements with 
foreign Powers are not really final or binding in the last 
resort unless they receive the sanction of the House of 
Commons. And for this very plain reason. It is impossible 
to conceive of any active agreement with a foreign Power 
for joint action, such, for example, as that with Germany, 
which does not necessitate the expenditure of money. 
But no money can be expended without the consent and 
authorisation of the House of Commons. If the House of 
Commons will not give the money required for carrying out 
the agreement, then the agreement must of necessity fall 
to the ground. In this way the House of Commons has 
always been able to exercise a very real veto on ques- 
tions of foreign policy. No doubt the House of Commons 
would as a rule refrain from using its power to overthrow 
by this means agreements made by Governments which 
enjoyed its confidence. It will, that is, always lean 
towards the policy of endorsing an agreement made by a 
responsible Ministry, even if per se it dislikes the agree- 
ment. But though the inclination will be to endorse agree- 
ments actually made with foreign Powers, no possible 
accusation of a breach of national faith could arise if the 
House of Commons withheld its sanction to an agreement 
with a foreign Power by refusing to endorse the only 
means through which the agreement could be made 
operative. Foreign Powers know well that it is the 
House of Commons, and the House of Commons alone, 
which can provide the sinews of war, and that our 
Ministries, in spite of the high-sounding prerogatives 
of the Crown, of which they enjoy the use, can only act 
subject to the endorsement of their policy by the House 
of Commons. No doubt the refusal of the Commons to. 
allow an agreement.made by the Government to be carried 
out might involve the destruction of the Ministry in ques- 
tion, for they would presumably feel that they were personally 
pledged ; but this does not alter the Constitutional fact 
that owing to its absolute and inalienable possession 
of the power of the purse, the House of Commons in the 
last resort has complete control of our foreign policy. 
This ultimate need for endorsement by the House of 
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Commons in regard to all agreements in the nature of 

alliance is,as we have just said, clearly understood by foreign 
nations. They no doubt realise that even if they can 

ersuade the Ministry of the day into an alliance, they 
fs not secured their object unless they can also secure 
the tacit or active endorsement of the House of Commons. 
We state these elementary Constitutional facts, not because 
we think it will be necessary to act upon them in the 
present instance, or because we consider that the Germans 
are likely to push the advantage they have gained 
by our alliance with them so far as to make it absolutely 
necessary for the House of Commons to destroy the 
alliance, but merely to remind our readers that the 
agreement is not irrevocable, and that the Constitu- 
tion provides means by which a capital blunder in 
foreign policy can be rectified without a breach of 
national good faith. If the House of Commons, for 
example, felt obliged to make the present agreement 
with Germany of no effect by refusing to authorise the 
expenditure required by joint action with Germany, 
Germany could not complain of bad faith, for she 
knows that under our Constitution Parliament alone 
can sanction expenditure. 
no need to contemplate such an event. The House of 
Commons, now that the agreement has been made, 
will, of course, not refuse to endorse the Government's 
alliance with Germany, unless that Power insists 
upon straining the agreement for joint action beyond 
endurance. But Germany, though she may cause us very 
great inconvenience and anxiety, is hardly likely to take 
so extreme a line, and so to risk the fall of a Ministry 
which she has found so accommodating. For our- 
selves, we have other reasons for hoping that Germany 
will be merciful in her interpretation of the alliance. 
We by no means wish to see the present Ministry 
fall — as fall it must if Parliament refused to 
carry out its policy — partly because we think that 
its members are capable of doing good administrative 
work, and partly because the leaders of the party 
which would replace them are not possessed, in our 
belief, of the power and capacity to govern the country 
well and wisely. Mr. Balfour and his colleagues have 
committed a most serious error in allowing the German 
Emperor to entangle them in his diplomatic net, but who 
can say that a Ministry with Lord Rosebery and Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman together at the helm would 
be likely to do better ? 

To conclude, it is our opinion that it is the duty of the 
Government, having floundered into the Venezuelan quag- 
mire, to get out as quickly as possible. If they can use 
the rope of arbitration to pull themselves out of the mess, 
they will be lucky. If not, they must do their best to 
get a direct solution of the problem, and must as far 
as possible minimise the ill effects of their pledges to 
Germany. In the last resort, and if it should become 
absolutely necessary, the House of Commons must free 
the country from the incubus of the German alliance,— 
even if in so doing the Ministry should have to be 
sacrificed. 





MALAYA: AN EXPERIMENT. 

1? paper read on December 9th by Mr. Hugh Clifford 

before the Colonial Institute, though it has attracted 
little public attention, is really in one way an important 
political document. It seems to be the destiny of Great 
Britain to govern all manner of coloured peoples; and this 
paper contains the history of an experiment in so doing 
which is in many ways original. ‘lhe experiment was 
made in circumsiances which would probably have ap- 
peared to any but Englishmen chosen for the purpose 
absolutely hopeless. The long and narrow peninsula 
which we now call Malaya, and the British portion of 
which is rather larger than Scotland, though full of scenes 
of strange beauty, very fertile, and very rich in minerals, 
was thirty years ago ruled and occupied by a race which 
it seemed nearly impossible to improve. ‘The Malays are 
Asiatics of the Asiatics, with characters which Europeans 
can scarcely understand, with no desire for Western 
civilisation, and with a rooted conviction, which they still 
entertain, that they are, being Mahommedans with a past, 
the highest and most qualified people on theearth. Brave 
aud energetic, with a capacity for seafaring rare among 


But, as we have said, there is ! 
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Asiatics—they conquered Madagascar, which they stil] 
rule under the French, and several islands of the Pacific 
they have of late years fallen back into the true Asiatie 
condition. They are governed by small potentates His 
one idea when we assumed the actual Protectorate was en- 
joyment, often of the foulest kind, paid for by exactions 
violently levied from their hapless subjects. Even in 
Asia their misgovernment was exceptional, and there 
seemed no prospect of its termination. Generally at war 
with each other, always supported by armed followers, the 
Rajas repeated, with even more horrible incidents, the 
scene presented by the robber Barons of Europe in the 
Middle Ages, with this aggravation, that they had no 
Christian ideal to which their victims could appeal, even 
though it might be in vain. The people were nearly as bad 
as their rulers, and had, as they still have, the peculiar quality 
of being too proud to take wages. They cultivated in a slip- 
shod way their own fields, but they would do nothing else ; 
they left their mineral resources, which are enormous, 
especially in tin, unexplored, and they indulged a moodi. 
ness which at times rises to fever-heat, and renders it 
always possible that any Malay may “run amuck,” that is, 
indulge in a fit of homicidal mania during which he attacks 
and slays, not his enemies, but any one with whom he 
happens to meet. It was truly an unpromising field, all 
the more because the physical resources of the few 
Europeans who were set to humanise the chiefs were 
very feeble. Malaya was not under the Government of 
India, a Military Monarchy with the control of two hundred 
thousand drilled men, but was under the Colonial Office, 
which hated little wars, and had, except in the last resort, 
neither fleets nor armies at its disposal. 


Gradually, however, unwatched and uncared for by 
Great Britain, the few British officers scattered through 
the peninsula displayed their inherent quality, acquired 
influence over the Sultans, induced them to maintain order, 
introduced civilised methods of taxation, protected the 
Malay people from violence, fostered the immigration of 
Chinese, who at once began exploiting the mines, and at 
last induced the Sultans to abandon intestine war and 
“federate” themselves into the State of Malaya, to be 
“advised,” that is, governed, by a “ Resident-General,” 
who is responsible to the Governor of Singapore. The 
result. was marvellous. The wretched little treasuries were 
filled without oppression by taxes on the tin mines, opium, 
and spirits, and by import-duties, so that the revenue rose 
in twenty-seven years from about £40,000 a year to 
£1,500,000, which not only suffices for all the expenses of 
government, but supplies a large surplus for new and 
remunerative public works. This enormous increase, more- 
over, has been secured not only without grinding the 
Malay people, but by so relieving them that Mr. Hugh 
Clifford is confident they would now, if consulted, give the 
British Government an unhesitating plébiscite :— 


“The taxes to which I have so far referred may, roughly, be 
stated to fall almost wholly upon the foreign—that is, practically, 
the Chinese—portion of the community. ‘lhe native Malay, since 
he is by religion a Muhammadan, is forbidden by his faith to 
indulge in spirits or opium. He does not engage in the mining 
industry beyond the very earliest stages of prospecting, and 
therefore does not contribute appreciably to the revenue derived 
from the export-duty on tin. In fact, to all intents and purposes, 
he pays no taxes, with the exception of a small quit-rent on his 
land and certain dues on forest-produce. The total revenue of 
the federation from land amounted in 1901 to 763,648 dols., of 
which sum it is probable that little more than half was paid by 
the natives of the States, which means that the taxes paid by the 
Malays on this account amounted to about 400,000 dols., payable 
by a population numbering over 300,000 souls. If it be taken 
that three-fourths of the forest revenue, amounting in all to 
287,542 dols., was also paid by the Malays, this yields a total of, 
say, 600,000 dols. odd, as representing the taxation imposed upon 
the natives of the country, and works out approximately at a trifle 
over 2 dols., or 3s. 6d. of our money, per head per annum. ‘These 
figures are of course only an approximate estimate, as the exact 
amount payable by any one section of the community is not re- 
vealed by the published returns; but they do not err greatly, I 
think, on the one side or the other, and they will serve to convince 
you that under British protection the native of the country—the 
man who has to it an inalienable right—is not made to pay too 
heavy a price for the blessings which he enjoys. Of what these 
blessings are I shall have something to say presently, and in the 
meantime I would ask you to remember that the small and even 
tax laid upon the Malays—a tax, moreover, which varies in direct 
ratio with the wealth and possessions of the taxpayer—has re- 
placed all manner of galling and oppressive exactions and 
mulctings to which under the rule of his own rdjas he formerly 
had no alternative but to submit.” 
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More than two hundred miles of railway have been built, 
which yield a clear aggregate profit of more than £80,000 
a year, which helps to pay for the endless work of building 
roads, now covering two thousand two hundred and eighty- 
five miles in length. The Malay population has increased 
by thirty-five per cent. in ten years, and these people, almost 
slaves before, are now “in the enjoyment of complete 
individual liberty, and are not compelled to under- 
take work of a nature which in their eyes is at once un- 
congenial and humiliating; and thus the rule of an alien 
race has had the curious effect of enabling the Malays to 
lead their own lives in the fashion which most completely 
commends itself to them without let or hindrance to an 
extent previously unknown among them.” The success of 
the experiment, in fact, has been almost complete, the 
qualifying adverb being only required because the Chinese, 
who absolutely refuse to bring their women, are not 
altogether desirable colonists; and as they return to 
their own country there is a deficiency of labour, over 
which Mr. Clifford almost moans, and which he seems to 
think the Government of India ought to supply. That is 
not the business of the Government of India. The Malay 
people are, in fine, almost too happy to fulfil the true 
British and American ideal, which is, we take it, that every 
man is entitled to liberty, and the pursuit of happiness in 
his own way, provided he pays taxes to the amount of a 
shilling in the pound on his earnings and works eight 
hours a day. 


It is not, however, to exalt the results of British rule 
that we are calling attention to our success in Malaya. 
That kind of work is done, perhaps a little too easily, by a 
hundred pens. What we desire to point out is that our 
success has been obtained in Egypt on a large scale, and in 
Malaya on a small one, by the indirect, as opposed to the 
direct, government of brown peoples by able white men. 
In Malaya, as in Egypt, the brain is British, but the hand 
is Asiatic, with these consequences among others, that 
there is no dead level produced by our presence, that 
careers are left open, that the governing class is gradually 
improved as much as the toiling one, and that nothing 
distinctive in the “native” is totally crushed out. The 
grand defect of our system in India is avoided, and we 
may hope, not only to build prosperous States in Egypt 
and Malaya—that work we really understand—but to 
make of their inhabitants in the course of ages living 
peoples. ‘That seems to us rather a fine ambition. We 
quite admit, with Mr. Clifford, that the white man must 
rule, and we have no patience with the lying dogma that all 
races stand on the same plane; but we cannot altogether 
resign a hope that a more perfect way of bearing “ the 
white man’s burden ” than the one we now adopt may one 
day be discovered. If we quitted India to-morrow, or 
resigned its direct rule, the great continent would in a 
year be full of Asiatic anarchy, that is, anarchy tempered 
by furious local despotisms; but that does not quite prove 
that ages hence there may be no improvement. If there is, 
we shall look back to the early experiments of Lord 
Cromer, Sir Cecil Clementi Smith, and Sir Frank Swetten- 
ham, the present Governor of Singapore, with the keen 
interest which it is now so difficult to create. 





SHAREHOLDERS AND DIRECTORS. 


HE presumption of sharehelders increaseth ever more 
and more. There is no limit to their curiosity, nor 

to their indecent desire to take the conduct of their busi- 
ness out of the hands of its proper custodians. The 
spectacle of this ungovernable passion for interference in 
the affairs of the companies whose stock they happen to 
hold is calculated to excite, and does excite, disgust in the 
minds of all properly constituted directors. They are not 
there, they feel, to bandy words with men whose interest 
in the matter is only pecuniary, who have none of the 
instincts of management, none of that high-bred reticence 
which marks directors as a class. This, at all events, 
appears to be the view of the directors of the London and 
North-Western Railway. A year ago, it seems, there was 
a “movement” among the shareholders—in itself a pro- 
ceeding of very questionable taste—and a Committee was 
formed to press upon the directors the great importance, 
as a means to the more economical and efficient work- 
ing of the line, of “genuine and effective co-operation 
among railway companies.” In the first instance, the 








directors behaved heroically. They concealed the indigna- 
tion which this application must have excited in their 
breasts, and at the general meeting of the Company 
in August they assured the members of the Com- 
mittee that they would do everything in their power 
to further this object. But their kindness met with 
no return. The Shareholders’ Committee only waited 
till October—a bare two months—to assume, and main- 
tain their right to assume, that nothing had been done. 
“No new departure,” they say, “has been taken, and no 
satisfactory progress made.” And then they go on to 
suggest a special Conference of railways to be summoned 
by the London and North-Western directors “as repre- 
senting the premier railway of this country.” Lord Stal- 
bridge treats this suggestion with dignified contempt. 
Much of what the Shareholders’ Committee ask for has 
already been done. There is no need for a special Confer- 
ence of railways. The different companies are in constant 
communication with one another, and for years past their 
directors and managers “ have been steadily pressing the 
policy of co-operation.” We must suppose, therefore, that 
the public are quite wrong in attributing certain incon- 
veniences under which they imagine themselves to be still 
suffering to injudicious competition. When a train service 
is apparently arranged on the principle of making it 
quicker to travel fifty miles on one line than thirty 
miles on two lines, when the arrivals and departures 
at a junction station are timed on no _ intelligible 
system save that of punishing the passengers for 
travelling on one line by making them wait in order to 
travel on the other, when the suburban traffic on 
some of the lines round London can be not untruly 
described in music-hall patter as running a race with a 
steam-roller and by the help of the wind coming in winner 
by a yard,— we are forbidden to attribute these phenomena 
to any but natural causes. The directors and managers of 
the principal lines have been hard at work in the interests 
alike of the shareholders and the public, and these annoying 
incidents do but testify to the zeal which by making them 
rare has made them conspicuous. It is necessary, more- 
over, that strict secrecy should be preserved in all arrange- 
ments of this kind, and secrecy is incompatible with 
Conferences. “ My colleagues and I,” I.ord Stalbridge con- 
cludes, “ are most distinctly of opinion that the summoning 
of a special Conference of representatives of railways in 
the manner you suggest is not a practical means of 
furthering the desirable object which we all have in 
view.” 

Lord Stalbridge seems to have fallen into one rather 
serious mistake in his anxiety to reach this triumphant 
conclusion. He forgot that he had contradicted it by 
implication in his speech last August. The London and 
North-Western Company, he then said, had two things 
still to fight for,—to avoid being robbed of traffic, and 
to get more traffic whenever they can. Excellent objects, 
no doubt, from the point of view of railway individualism. 
But the necessity of still fighting for them is hardly con- 
sistent with that steady pursuit of the policy of co-operation 
which, as Lord Stalbridge declared, has borne good fruit 
in the many arrangements now in force between the princi- 
pal companies. “If,” say these intrusive shareholders, 
“we have still to fight and still to be fought, where is the 
result of your prolonged efforts for harmony?” The 
North-Western, Lord Stalbridge had said on the same 
occasion, “ seemed to be on a pinnacle to be robbed by any 
one right and left.” Then what has been the use made of 
all the opportunities of coming to friendly arrangements 
with other companies? ‘The fact seems to be that Lord 
Stalbridge has been a little hasty. In his eagerness to dispose 
of the shareholders’ proposal he has committed himself to 
saying that the end they have in view has been already 
attained. But if it was not attained last August, 
there has not been time for any great changes to be 
effected since. Nor do the shareholders pay much more 
respect to the Chairman’s definition of the negotiation which 
must precede any further changes. It must be, he says, 
“careful and almost confidential,” and this, as he plainly 
wishes to imply, is impossible when men meet in conference. 
The Shareholders’ Committee gofurther than this. They are 
prepared to say that the negotiation “should not only be 
‘almost confidential,’ but should beentirely so.” But why 
should it not be? Thereisnothing more prejudicial to secrecy 
in a number of railway chairmen and managers meeting and 
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discussing improvements than in the same number writing 
letters to one another on the same subject. All business 
carried on on a large scale necessitates much communica- 
tion between those engaged in it, but this communication 
is constantly carried on without any disclosure of the results 
to the outside public. There are two railway magnates 
who seem to be of the same mind with the Shareholders’ 
Committee on the question of competition. The Chairman 
of the North-Eastern Railway actually holds that when 
there are on the one hand a ton of goods to be carried, 
and on the other two companies anxious to carry it, “ they 
ought to agree which is to carry it, and load their waggons 
fully, and not send empty waggons into one another's 
districts.” We can almost hear Lord Stalbridge asking to 
what better use empty waggons could be turned. Another 
Chairman declared competition to be ridiculous when it 
meant two companies each sending a half-filled waggon at 
a loss when one of them might have sent a full waggon at 
a profit. Here is another revolutionary doctrine. It is 
better that one company should make money than that 
two should lose it. Shades of directors dead and gone, 
will not such heresies bring you back to earth to protest 
against them ? 


We shall not go into the other matters touched on in 
this correspondence because they are of too technical a 
character to be debated except by experts. But the need 
of co-operation between railway companies with a view to 
reducing expenses and to putting the case of the companies 
fairly before the world is a point upon which we can all 
have an opinion. This correspondence sets out the case on 
both sides, and we cannot think that Lord Stalbridge has 
the better of the argument. After all, a railway director 
is the servant of the shareholders placed in office to look 
after their interests, and when the shareholders find these 
interests apparently suffering from the policy of the 
directors, they have a right to ask for explanations and 
to suggest changes. The case for such a Conference as has 
been suggested by these North-Western shareholders seems 
to us a very strong one, and Lord Stalbridge has not 
disposed of it by his plea that all that can be done in 
this way has been done already. If so, we can only say 
that it has been done very imperfectly, and cannot too 
soon be done over again. So long as we have one 
railway lamenting the prevalence of unnecessary com- 
petition, and another declaring that railway managers 
“have been severely handicapped by the want” of 
proper statistics, there is certainly room for inquiry 
into the methods which are responsible for these un- 
satisfactory results. It may be that the evils which the 
Shareholders’ Committee lament are beyond reach of cure, 
that railway companies are destined to go on fighting 
because it is their nature tc. But that is not a conclusion 
which the holders of Londen and North-Western capital 
can be expected to sit down under when, in spite of the 
immense expansion of their business, the dividends on 
their stock and its capital, “instead of increasing, have 
suffered a serious decline.” Of course Lord Stalbridge 
and his colleagues may be right, and the Shareholders’ 
Committee wrong, upon particular questions of policy. 
But we cannot doubt that the Committee are right in 
holding that the policy of their directors can no longer be 
taken on trust. It calls for full inquiry, and a careful 
consideration of the alternative policy which the Committee 
desires to press upon their notice. 





THE HARTOPP CASE. 


HE tedious divorce case which has, we fear, “enter- 
tained the town” for the past three weeks ended on 
Tuesday in an amazingly shrewd summing-up by Mr. 
Justice Barnes, and a consequent verdict equivalent to 
“Not proven” for all concerned in the case. Lady 
Hartopp, Lord Cowley, Sir Charles Hartopp, everybody in 
fact, stand therefore legally acquitted of everything except 
vulgarity. We have nothing to object to the verdict, 
which seenis to us, as it seemed to the jury, in the absence 
of ability to read the hearts of the witnesses, to have been 
an inevitable one ; but we have something which seems to 
us serious to say about the impression which a trial like 
this, and mavy more which have attracted less attention, 


of many departments of literature and the stage, that the 
wealthy and aristocratic classes of Great Britain have 
become distinctly worse both in morals and manners 
They have, it is clearly seen, by their laxity of toleration. 
a laxity produced by the spirit of doubt which pervades alj 
minds, allowed the “smart set,” the “fast set,” and the 
“rough set” to taint their whole body, and to become in 
the public eyes its representatives. These sets, now 
terribly numerous and prominent, care nothing, it is saiq 
about the marriage tie ; they waste not only their resources, 
but their lives apd powers, on the pursuit of low pleasures, 
and in their thirst for excitement they have lost even the 
almost instinctive ideas produced by ages of hereditary 
refinement. They regard etiquettes as fetters, talk to each 
other like the grooms and chambermaids of the Regency, 
and, we fear, deride in too many instances even the lax 
obligations of their own code of honour. These sets, in 
fact, are becoming—it is felt in castle and grange 
as well as ina million quiet homes—a directly poisonous 
element within the body politic, and unless sharply 
restrained they will destroy the moral fibre of society 
for more than one generation. For the class just below 
them is getting richer, it is becoming impatient of 
the monotony of respectable life, and being incurably 
imitative—that is the slime as well as the cement of our 
English social system—it is coming to believe that the first 
condition of a struggle upwards to the light is to fling 
away—“chuck away” would be its own expression—the 
restraints of the moral law, as well as of what used to be 
considered decorum. Etiquette is old-fashioned, respecta- 
bility provincial, rectitude a something perpetually in the 
way of large enjoyment. In these sets, as for the Roman 
nobles of the decadence, nothing is supposed to be worth 
pursuit except distraction, which, as satiety supervenes to 
punish that view of life, must always become more violent 
and more base. 


There is something, we are told, that is exaggerated, and 
something that is unjust, in these fierce denunciations, and 
we admit for their value both pleas. There is nothing 
inherently evil in either roughness or vulgarity, and the 
most corrupt of societies have often maintained an exterior 
refinement. Sordidness existed before the end of the 
nineteenth century, and Talleyrand declared that no one 
who had not lived in the later years of Louis XV, 
when aristocratic France had rotted to the bone, knew 
what refined society really could be. It is unjust, too, 
not to remember that the evil sets among us are still 
“sets”; that the great body of the upper class, though 
tainted perhaps with a new hunger for wealth, as they 
have been at intervals throughout history, preserve a code 
beth of morals and manners which, if it meets little 
approval from the Christian, is consistent with all the rules 
of decent, and even of refined, citizenship. ‘There never 
was a time when the better among the great were so 
absorbed in politics, which means the service of the people, 
and in the philanthropic work which, though it is not 
Christianity, as so many begin to imagine, is an essential 
and most beneficial deduction from the principles that 
Christ taught. [Apartfrom His teaching, philanthropy is 
at least a subject of doubt, for the weak had, on purely 
scientific principles, much better perish out of the way and 
leave the world to the strong-armed and strong-brained, who 
can use it more worthily.] It is most unfair also to attribute 
to an entire class the evil which is due to sets which are 
embedded within it? That is quite true; but we are 
writing not so much of the facts as of the impression 
which is growing about the facts. We are not living in 
the seventeenth century, when what passed in London 
was as unknown in the provinces as it now is in 
the rural districts of Canada, but in the twentieth; 
in a world, that is, filled with cheap papers and 
novelists like fhe author of “ Ambrosine,” a world 
in which the masses have caught something of the 
old tone of the servants’ hall, and find in the ways of their 
betters a perpetual fund of amusement and instruction. 
The bad classes of our day live under limelight ; the stories 
about them are perpetually made to seem true by trials 
like that from the malaria of which London has just been 
delivered ; and the people, which does not distinguish 
narrowly, begins to believe, or in a hundred circles already 
believes, that all above is glitter with a radiance that comes 








are producing throughout the country. They are riveting 
the belief, originally fostered, if not bred, by the decadence 


of putrefaction. How, indeed, are they to see the secluded, 
or hear the inaudible, or recognise the good who never 
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express themse'ves in judicial utterances? They note the 
vice that is visible, they hear the vulgarity that is audible, 
they see the expenditure that is wasteful or worse, and into 
their thoughts of those above them there creeps a strong 
flavour of contempt. It hardly matters if they themselves 
are also bad, for men who look upwards at all are always 
seeking an ideal, and it is not in their own hearts, but 
in hearts larger than their own, that they expect to 
find it. It was not among philosophers, but among 
the feculent dregs of a rotting world, that Christianity 
prought to millions a revival of life. It is, however, no 
sermon that we wish to preach to-day, but rather to give a 
warning. The British people is, intermittently at least, 
essentially Puritan, and displays iis Puritanism most 
strongly after a period of license. It is also at present, as 
we see in every white colony, where the chains of habit 
have dropped off, strongly democratic. The religious re- 
action from the present stage of opinion is as certain as the 
rising of the sun, and if it allies itself, as we believe it will 
do, with democratic opinion, and if the upper classes have 
forfeited, justly or unjustly, the respect of the millions, 
they will most assuredly have a bad quarter of an hour. 
They will not be sent to the guillotine, as they were in 
France, and as Heine believed they would one day be in 
Germany; but they will be deprived of power, will ex- 
change their present preferential position in politics for a 
liability to sharp ostracism, and will be taxed to their 
skins. They do not know what in a time of anger Sir 
William Harcourt’s Act can be expanded to do, or what 
are the comments even now made on the protection that 
Act has afforded to the masses against taxation, or how 
deeply the notion that surplus wealth produces “ super- 
fluity of naughtiness” has filtered down into the general 
mind. They will be astounded to find themselves objects 
of a distaste and contempt so bitter that claims for justice 
to them will be regarded as some of the just claims of 
landlords are popularly regarded now, as claims for evil 
luxury to be enjoyed at the expense of all below. 

But what can the good set of the high-placed and the 
prosperous do to control the bad sets? They can prevent 
their reaching the top, can calmly but resolutely place 
them outside the pale of good society. There is no punish- 
ment which is felt like that, no other whip which, like that, 
is more efficient than a sword, They have only to ex- 
change their present policy of half-contemptuous toleration 
for a determined ostracism of the evil, and the latter, the 
women especially, will sink back cowering. To doubt this is 
to imagine that the wicked and the vulgar are, in the sense 
in which we are using that word, strong; whereas they 
are weak, haunted by fears, embittered by satieties, tor- 
mented by the reproaches and the stings of half-dead con- 
sciences. ‘I will not eat,” said the Prussian noble who 
died this week, and who was starving in the hands of 
insolent captors, “ with those who have insulted me.” Let 
the good refuse to eat with the bad of their own caste, and 
the latter will in five years be pleading for forgiveness and 
promising amendment. You cannot, it is true, carve upon 
rotten wood, but there lingers often even in bad English- 
men a core not wholly pulverised. 








CHILDREN’S BOOKS, OLD AND NEW. 
OULD it he possible to establish some kind of a 
standard Child’s Library? Would it, that is, be a 
possible and a useful undertaking to collect together some 
dozen or twenty books which the verdict of time has pro- 
nounced to be good rather than merely exciting—a child’s 
book can easily be, but not often is, both—and which a child 
would be the happier for reading? The question is suggested 
by the enormous output of books for children which during 
the last few years has flooded the Christmas market. Their 
quality is undoubtedly different from that of the children’s 
books of thirty and forty and fifty years ago; it is at least 
doubtful whether it is as good. 

It would be interesting to take a census of the inhabitants 
of the schoolroom to-day, with the idea of finding out how many 
children had read, let us say, “The Pilgrim’s Progress” and 
“Robinson Crusoe.” The. percentage probably would not be 
large. If the object of the census were a little wider, and an 
attempt were made to ascertain how many of the books which 
pleased children thirty or forty years ago are stil] on the 
nursery or schoolroom shelves, and what are the books which 





have taken their places, a rather instructive conclusion might 
be drawn. You would have to begin, of course, by making 
out a list of the stories with which the modern child’s 
parents were familiar. Nurseries and schoolrooms, natur- 
ally, differ; but there used to be some books which 
were read by every child who read at all, and which, though 
as a rule there can be no question as to their intrinsic 
merits, are in some cases quite unknown, or, if known, dis- 
tasteful or uninteresting, to the child of to-day. What were 
the books with which, twenty years ago, a child of fourteen or 
so, fond of reading, would have been familiar? Of illustrated 
books, perhaps “Struwwelpeter” would be first in his affec- 
tions. He would know by heart the stories of Cruel Frederick, 
Johnny Head-in-air, and the chubby but moribund Augustus, 
—vaguely real illustrations of lessons inculcated every day in 
a properly managed nursery. Of books in which the illustra- 
tions do not come first and foremost, he had at least a dozen 
not easily matched in the modern child’s book-market. ‘“ The 
Pilgrim’s Progress” and “ Robinson Crusoe” perhaps must 
begin the list; but there were others only slightly less 
familiar. There were Grimm’s and Hans Andersen’s fairy- 
tales—the first possibly illustrated by Cruikshank, that most 
delightful of portrayers of quaint fairy-land happenings, of 
dwarfs and princesses and kings and tailors and giants—why is 
it so often a little tailor who gets the better of immense people 
who devastate forests when they are angry? Grimm and 
Hans Andersen are, of course, more than fifty years old, and 
will last; but were they not more widely read by children 
thirty years ago than they are to-day ? When you come to 
books which are not fairy-tales, undoubtedly you are con- 
fronted with some queer problems. How was it that 
“Sandford and Merton” ever attained so astonishing a 
popularity? No proper-minded English boy could possibly 
put up with Harry or Tommy or Mr. Barlow if he were to meet 
them alive; yet “Sandford and Merton” used to be on every 
schoolroom bookshelf. Then, again, there was “ The Swiss 
Family Robinson.” That wasastory of foolish impossibilities, 
never worth giving a child to read; it was neither a fairy-tale 
nor a credible tale of adventure, yet it must have had scores 
of thousands of child readers. With “Sandford and Merton” 
and “ The Swiss Family Robinson” ought to be placed, per- 
haps, “The Fairchild Family.” Would children of to-day 
read that book with interest? Possibly they would, though 
it is difficult to imagine a child wading through three volumes 
of the same story, with almost every chapter ending with a 
printed prayer and hymn. Still, “The Fairchild Family” has 
at all events some part of the root of the matter in it. In the 
main it is the story of naughty children, and that will always 
fascinate a child, who is filled with a comforting sense of self- 
satisfaction when contemplating the iniquities and the 
splendid certainty of the punishment of other children. 


These last three books undoubtedly in the past were 
immensely popular, though it cannot be claimed for any one 
of them that it is ideal literature for a child. But they by no 
means exhaust the list of books which were read in the school- 
room and the nursery thirty or forty years ago,—indeed, they 
could not properly be compared with many other books which, 
though perhaps less widely read, were yet the more worth 
reading. To take a random dozen besides those we have 
already mentioned—and Grimm and Hans Andersen could 
never be left out—what books that have been published in the 
last ten years could be set on the same shelf with, say, “ Alice 
in Wonderland,” “Through the Looking-glass,” “The 
Heroes,” “The Water Babies,” “ Masterman Ready,” “The 
Children of the New Forest,” “The Coral Island,” “The Dog 
Crusoe,” “The Prince and the Pauper,” “Feats on the Fjord,” 
“Dick Sands,’ and “Tom Brown,”—all of which were 
children’s books twenty years ago? Mr. Kipling’s “ Jungle 
Books” and the “Just So Stories,” of course, would bear the 
comparison; so would Mr. Andrew Lang’s series of fairy-tale 
books, with Mr. Henry Ford’s charming illustrations, though 
these are mostly old tales retold. But when you come to the 
majority of children’s illustrated books of to-day—at least, to 
those which appear to be popular—you get to a really curious 
comparison between what children like (or are supposed to 
like, now, and what was liked in the “sixties” and “seven- 
ties.” To-day there is a queer tendency towards hideousness. 
Instead of being given stories and pictures of beautiful prin- 
cesses and knights and kings and fairies, children are pre- 
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sented with ugly distortions of human beings. The pictures, 
which presumably are meant to amuse, are of men with 
enormous heads, ugly bodies, tiny legs; the nearer you can 
get to a conception of ugliness alive the better, apparently, for 
purposes of illustration. What is the reason for it? Do 
children really like looking at and thinking about pictures 
and stories of ugly creatures? We do not believe it. All 
children have an appreciation of what is quaint and out of the 
way, and like to be told stories of queer beasts and beings. 
But they do not naturally love what is ugly. If they did they 
would like ugly people and ugly animals in real life, and they 
do not like them. Suppose that children believed that the 
huge-headed animals and gaping monstrosities of the Christ- 
mas pantomime stage were actual live creatures, they would 
not be pleased or amused, but terrified. Stevenson’s child 
dreamed of some day being able to see— 
“To where the roads on either hand 
Lead onward into fairyland, 
Where all the children dine at five 
And all the playthings come alive.” 


Had he any hideous playthings ? 


The truth is that there is in reality a large ethical question— 

or perhaps, we should say, a broad educational problem—under- 
lying the simple question of the selection of a book to give a 
child. Is it a good thing or a bad thing for a child to look at 
—even if only to laugh at—what is ugly? Is it not rather the 
fact that the more that ugliness is pointed out to a child, and 
the more often he is asked, as a child, to look at what is ugly, 
the more inclined he will be to expect and to select what is 
ugly when he is a man? The men and women who take 
the most charitable views of their fellow-creatures, who 
habitually look for and point out to others what is good 
rather than what is bad, are not those who can be imagined 
to have taken, as children, a delight in gazing at pictures 
of monsters. It is the child who is afraid of the bobbing and 
shrieking puppets of the Punch and Judy show who will 
grow up the kindliest of critics. But if it is admitted, as it 
surely must be, that it is better for children to see beautiful 
rather than ugly things, how are we to account for the 
present tendency towards hideous books? Certainly we can- 
not attribute it to a general desire on the part of children 
for ugliness,—a demand, that is, which is bound to be met with 
a supply. Children do not demand any particular kind of 
book: they take what they are given. They were delighted 
with Kate Greenaway twenty years ago: they could be 
taught to be delighted to-day. The responsibility for the 
continued existence of children’s books crowded with 
uglinesses and distortions lies with the giver of the 
book, who is not a child. He is attracted, perhaps, 
by the novelty of grotesque illustrations, and thinks that 
children will be attracted also. Yet if he realised that 
children, like other people, see and look for what they 
are accustomed to see and have pointed out to them, 
would he not change his gift-book? <A child’s book—a 
book belonging to the Child’s Library—ought to have a 
certain nobility about it. The princes ought to be brave 
and the princesses beautiful; the men and women and 
children ought to do gracious things, not to clown through 
a hundred pages of knockabout tomfoolery and twisted 
ugliness. Yet that is undoubtedly a tendency of children’s 
books of to-day,—to insist on what is bizarre, ridiculous, 
and monstrous. The tendency will disappear in time, when 
people realise that it is a bad thing to give children hideous 
things to play with and think about; but the strength of 
the contrast between the nursery and schoolroom books of 
to-day and thirty years ago is curiously noticeable. 





VILLAGE WEATHER PROPHETS. 


fFNHE weather prophet is an ancient institution; we know 

that he was flourishing nineteen hundred years ago, and 
it is probable that he dates back to the time of the Flood. 
The infinite variety, the stimulating uncertainty, of our 
English climate is particularly favourable to his develop- 
ment, and he is found in town and country, playing “ Old 
Moore” to himself when he can reach no wider audience. In 
the village every man is a walking weather-glass, and it often 
happens that each arrives at the same conclusion by widely 


of things—is led by his flock. The most brilliant morning 
will not deceive sheep; should rain lurk behind her sunny 
smile, they will address themselves to the important business 
of feeding with a zeal and energy that are absent under other 
apparently more promising conditions. “The ploughman 
from the sun his season takes,” and also from the moon, Said 
one to the writer when consulted as to what the morrow would 
be :—“I thinks as *twull be wet; the moon looks purty 
middlin’, an’ ther’ wur a smartish circle round the sun to-day, 
I sin ‘un when I wur eatin’ my nunchin’ a-top o’ the hill; 
‘twur a girt circle, an’ a smart way from the sun.” And 
wet the morrow proved. The fogger, whose duty takes him 
among cattle, supports his opinion with evidence which he 
considers as indisputable as that of his friends, “ Whensumever 
you sees the cattle a-layin’ down, you may tek your oath it’s 
gwine to rain. What fur do ’um lie down if ’ten’t to 
geta bit o’ dry ground afoor the wet comes an’ meks it all 
sloppy?” Such reasoning is not to be gainsaid, though one 
cannot help reflecting upon the enormous amount of rest the 
cattle must perforce have enjoyed during the past summer, 
The animal creation appears to be very well served by its 
Meteorological Office, and manages to acquire information 
both early and accurate, which it willingly passes on to those 
among mankind who condescend to use it. Horses in this 
respect are no whit behind sheep and cows. They draw close 
together, turning their faces towards the hedge and their tails 
to the wind when the mercury is or ought to be falling, 
Then it is, according to country tradition, that the wood. 
pecker’s tap is heard continually; that the swallows fly low, 
skimming the ground; and that the domestic fowl retreats 
from the field to huddle under a wall or some thick-growing 
shrub. Even the cat is often better informed as to the 
weather than the household belonging to her, and obligingly 
proclaims the coming rain by a grave and absorbed washing 
of her ears. The children, perceiving her action, entreat her 
to stop, crying out with a delightful confusion of logic and 
of grammar :—‘ Now dwun’t ’ee goo fur to put thy paw over 
your years, ‘cause us dwun’t want bad weather to-day.” 
The villagers attach more faith to such simple signs than 
to the barometer’s reading. Indeed, one farmer was so 
exasperated by what he considered the lying ways of his 
glass that he threw it up in the air as a target for his marks- 
manship; while another vexed agriculturist tore his from 
its nail and played football with it round the field. 

Village proverbs dealing with months and seasons are in- 
numerable. They embody, presumably, the accumulated 
wisdom and experience of generations; but wisdom may err 
and experience is not infallible. During the sharp cold 
of November, 1901, the rustics took comfort from the 
saying that “ice that will bear a goose before Christmas will 
not bear a duck after”; or to put the same meaning into yet 
homelier phraseology— 

“ When November’s ice will bear a duck, 

*T will bring a winter as wet as muck.” 

It was not surprising, therefore, that they resented as a personal 
injury the conduct of the New Year in providing them with 
skating until the end of the second month. “ We dursn’t 
build upon that sayin’ no more,” was their melancholy 
comment. “February fill-dyke, be she black or be she 
white,” has also belied her name of recent years; while to 
the assertion that “a green Yule makes a fat churchyard” 
the Registrar’s statistics oppose a flat denial. Of Candlemas 
a Scotch proverb tells us that— 
“Tf Candlemas be clear and fair, 

The half of winter’s to come, and mair”’; 
and again— 

“Tf Candlemas be clear and bright, 

Winter will take another flight ”— 
which is discouraging to those who love warmth and sunshine. 
There seems no sufficient reason why “fogs in March bring 
frost in May,’ except, perhaps, that both are equally mis- 
placed, and could well be struck off the roll of disagreeables 
without any sensible loss to the world at large. Somewhat 
strange to those who imagined that the “ merrie month” 
enjoyed a fixed place in the calendar is the information 
that— 

“Come she early or come she late, 

She’s bound to make the old cow quake ”— 

the meaning of which dark saying is that cattle are 





different methods. The shepherd—reversing the usual order 


turned out during May, and that, however fair she promises, 
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they will find her chilly side before she has run her 
course. This month is regarded very differently by the 
poet and by the peasant. The latter is not blinded by her 
fresh loveliness; he knows her to be capricious, fickle, 
inimical to all young and weakly creatures, allowing her 
humours to govern her so that she often spoils not her own 
beauty merely, but the season which succeeds; for “a 
thunderous May thunders the summer away.” To the 
statement that “a dripping June puts all in tune” should 
be excepted the temper of the ordinary man. The proverbs 
quoted, together with many others, such as— 
“ Mack’rel sky and mares’ tails 
Make lofty ships carry low sails ”— 
and— 
“ When clouds appear like rocks and towers, 
The earth’s refreshed with many showers ”— 

give rise to a suspicion that reason in these cases is being 
unduly pressed byrhyme. Rustics are fond of remarking when 
the snow lies on the hills and under the hedges that “it is 
waiting for more to come,’—a superfluous proceeding, and one 
which causes a dismayed wonder as to when we may with safety 
reckon upon its final disappearance. An inverted argument is 
that which predicts a hard winter because berries are plentiful. 
The people who hold this belief—and many do—apparently 
regard Nature somewhat in the light of a thrifty housewife 
laying up store against a remote possibility. They forget that 
the abundance is not a harbinger of frost, but an evidence of 
past mildness. 

The behaviour of the weather during the past year has 
reduced village prophets to despair. Owing to its vagaries 
their reputations have suffered so severely that they 
now refuse to commit themselves, and they confine their 
oracles to vague utterances capable of serving either turn. 
“Tt med be fine, or ag’in it medn’t,—ther’s no tellin’.” Or, 
“Tf the thunder kips off ”’—a highly improbable suggestion— 
“us medn’t get much rain. The wind be gone round in the 
earner athert the church, an’ that’s mos’n gen’ly a dryish 
quarter.” It may be noticed that the villager seldom speaks 
of the points of the compass; the wind blows “ down from the 
ills,” or “up from the railroad,” not from the East or the 
West. In ordinary years the moon assumes to a large extent 
the direction of the weather, which is supposed to change, for 
better or for worse, with her changes. When she turns her 
back to the sunset he who runs may read in her attitude the 
promise of a fine to-morrow. Likewise, when “the moon's 
on her back with the water in her lap” dry days are sure to 
follow. During 1902, however, the weather has revolted from 
her tutelage, and set her at defiance. She might be new or she 
might be old, she might bend forward and shake the water 
from her skirts, or she might lie back and hold it in her lap, 
without producing the smallest effect. This loss of prestige 
has troubled the villagers not a little. One old lady who is of 
a pessimistic habit of mind declares that everything has 
chang@l since her youth, including the moon and the weather, 
which “did used to be a deal better afoor them Americans 
sent all their naesty starms over to we.” Of the queen of 
night she says sadly :—‘ Even the moon ben’t the same as she 
usted to was. She usted to bea girt round thing as big as 
the top o’ that table, an’ to shine fur a whole month. Now 
she be on'y a poor little dab of a thing an’ hangs herself out 
fur a week.” Truly the present are degenerate days! 

By many folk the eruptions in the West Indies are held 
responsible for the wretchedness of the past summer. ‘“ Them 
ther’ voleanies a-bustin’ ha’ clane upset everythink, an’ we 
sha’n’t have it no better till all the ash be cleared out o’ the 
air. They be worser nor an eclipse,” exclaimed a rustic 
who was evidently of the opinion that, like the Duchess’s 
baby, they “only do it to annoy.” Shepherds, who spend 
the greater part of their time in the open air, are 
usually trustworthy prophets. An instance of accuracy so 
extraordinary as to make one hesitate to call it merely 
a coincidence came to the writer's knowledge in connec- 
tion with an old shepherd some years ago. He replied in 
answer to a remark upon the weather, which happened at the 
time to be wet:—‘ Aye, but thex’s worser som’er’s else. I've 
never smelt sulphur in my nose sa strong as *twur up Downs 
to-day. I allus knaws when I smells sulphur sa bad in my 
nose as ther’ be an earthquake a-gwine on.” Curiously 
enough, the London papers the following morning contained 
the news of the great earthquake at Nice on the previous day, 





which readers of the Spectator will remember as one of the 
most serious during recent years. 





A FISHERIES COMMISSION FOR GREAT BRITAIN. 


AST year the Board of Trade appointed a Committee to 
report on the best means of assisting practical scientific 
research into problems affecting our fisheries. Their Report 
gives great hopes that before long we may at any rate know 
more than we do now about the habits of the sea fishes, and 
what makes them scarce or plentiful, which is all that the Board 
of Trade can concern itself with directly. The Committee 
do not recommend a Department of Fisheries. There they are 
probably wrong, because the creation of a Ministry of Agri- 
culture has produced excellent results. But it could hardly 
be expected that a Board of Trade Committee would 
suggest a totally new controlling body at once. What 
they have done is to recommend that the functions of the 
Fisheries and Harbour Department of the Board of Trade 
(the combination itself rather suggests congestion in that 
body) should be enlarged; that the Board should have 
power to give to “any satisfactory fishery authority” the 
management of any investigations which they are disposed 
to carry out, and also to conduct such inquiries themselves. 
They advise that if any local fishery authorities contribute to 
the cost of the investigations, then they shall be represented 
on a Central Fisheries Council. As this Council contains the 
embryo of a future Department of Fisheries, its proposed con- 
stitution is of interest. It is to consist of one expert and one 
administrative member from each of the three coasts, Eastern, 
Southern, and Western, with official nominees from the 
Board. 

This Council will ensure the uniform working of the various 
bodies, and prevent overlapping. The necessity for this is 
obvious. It would be of no use, for instance, to let the labora- 
tory in the Isle of Man devote its time to investigating the 
life-history of herrings if that at Lowestoft were doing pre- 
cisely the same thing under easier conditions. Yet it might 
also be most desirable for all the stations in a given week 
to be investigating the same set of phenomena, so as to 
obtain a synoptic table of results. The central body, if 
properly constituted, can secure this harmonious working. 
At the same time, it seems very necessary that this body 
should have an element of greater continuity and per- 
manent vigilance than seems indicated in the Committee’s 
Report. It must be the place where the net results of 
inquiries are tabulated, where all the important data on 
problems not yet fully solved are pigeon-holed for reference, 
and where any request at any given moment for special sums 
for urgent use in inquiries should be considered and answered. 
Three steamers, in addition to those owned by the Marine 
Biological Association of Plymouth, will be provided for sea 
investigation, and a new laboratory formed on the East Coast. 
There is also a proposal fora Central Fisheries Museum, to 
be created at Grimsby, or at some great fishing centre. This 
may become a useful institution. But there is one depart- 
ment for which no provision is suggested, which, as the end is 
practical, might well engage the attention of the Central 
Council. The means of carriage and of the distribution of 
fish are not well arranged or considered in a scientific 
manner in this country. Its place of delivery in London is 
confined and local. If some body of statistics as to how best 
to deliver and distribute such a perishable commodity were 
not held to be outside the province of the Council, they 
might well spend money on its consideration. 

As regards the constitution of these fishery bodies, ex- 
perience shows that the proportion of trained scientific mem- 
bers must necessarily be rather high. The reproduction as 
well as the diseases of fish in various stages involve a very 
large percentage of microscopic work. This has often to be 
carried on in proper marine laboratories, where alone 
facilities can be found for doing it. Other work has 
to be done at sea in vessels devoted only ic the 
purpose of such inquiries, for the crew of a fishing- 
boat busy with a trawl cannot be expected to devote 
time and work to aid what are to them only matters 
of very general application as compared with the cash 
results of that particular cruise. The benefits of scientific 
inquiry in this country are already such that great 
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expectations will naturally be formed for the future. The 
Marine Biological Laboratory at Plymouth, which was 
established largely owing to the exertions of the present 
Director of the Natural History Museum, has become 
almost a national institution, and its Reports are always both 
interesting and practical. The life-history of nearly all the 
fishes of the western end of the Channel has been determined ; 
statistics of the catches have been kept; and notes of times of 
scarcity or plague, and of the contributory causes, have been 
published. The most striking “bed-rock” fact which the 
marine naturalists discovered was that in the case of nearly 
every marine food-fish, except the herring, the spawn floats on 
the surface like frog’s spawn, and is not laid on the bottom 
or stuck to weeds as is the spawn of the salmon, the trout, 
and the chub or perch. This at once simplified the whole 
question of trawling grounds by showing that whatever the 
regrettable destruction of young fish by trawls, there was no 
wholesale injury to spawn. Inquiry into the rate of growth 
both of shoal-fishes and of flat-fish is most useful, because, 
reckoning back from the time when the fish are captured 
to the date at which observation shows that the original 
spawn must have been laid, naturalists can determine, by 
consulting the weather and temperature charts of the inter- 
vening years, what conditions of weather produce a good sea- 
crop and what might lead the fishermen to expect a bad one 
when the young fish had reached maturity. The geographical ex- 
tent and duration of a plague, like that of the cuttle-fishes which 
almost ruined the South Channel crab and lobster fishery, are 
also recorded by the marine laboratories, and facts like the 
rate of growth and conditions favourable for mussels, crabs, 
lobsters, and other crustaceans. 


The United States Fish Commission breeds fish very 
extensively. Our naturalists are not in a position to do 
this on a commercial scale, though private enterprise has 
now created a useful industry in breeding river fish. But 
they have issued a handbook to fishermen showing how 
they themselves might stock the sea to some extent. 
When the trawls are hauled, numbers of “ripe” fish, both 
males and females, are brought on board. It is pointed out 
that if they would merely squeeze the roe which is dropping 
from the fish into buckets dipped in sea-water, and let the 
“milt” mix with it for a few minutes, every egg would be 
fertilised, and that they might then be thrown overboard with 
the certainty that the young would hatch. 


When engaged in inquiries of a much more rough-and-ready 
kind the naturalists havealso justified their claim to be practical 
men. Lately a very striking Report was issued by Mr. W. 
Macintosh, Professor of Natural History in the University of 
St. Andrews, and Director of the Gatty Marine Laboratory. 
He made a critical survey of the work done since the Royal 
Commission under Lord Dalhousie in 1884; but the most 
remarkable experiments to which he drew attention were the 
results of “preserving” certain great inlets of the Scotch 
coast. Power was obtained in 1886 to stop trawling in inlets 
like the Firth of Forth and the Moray Firth. Sample hauls 
of fish were taken, and then after a lapse of ten years the 
grounds were retried, and other hauls taken for comparison. 
To the surprise of every one, there were no more fish after ten 
years’ preservation than before. His conclusion was that Nature 
was herself able to repair any drain which might be made 
on the fishes of the sea proper, though naturally such things 
as the overdredging of oysters, or disturbance of special areas 
where more or less fixed species are local, could not be made 
good. This view, though it was questioned at the time, seems 
borne out by this year’s results. Never within the memory of 
man have there been such vast shoals of fish, from the cheap 
herring and sprat to the costly red mullet, as during 
this autumn and winter. Yet fishing boats were never more 
numerous or better equipped. “ Why, then,” it may be asked, 
“if this is the case, is it worth while making scientific 
inquiry?” The answer is that though Nature may be able 
to replace losses in the open sea, she cannot do so in the 
case of fish which frequent rivers on migration; andalso that 
though Nature can keep up her stock in the ocean, man can 
vastly aid in doing this in the shallow waters round the coasts. 
That being proved by the experience of the United States, it 
may well be that the result of what the Board of Trade is 
about to do may be the establishment of a Fisheries Commis- 
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** Mit Oesterreich, mit Frankreich, mit Russiand haben wir bereits abgerech. 
net; die letzte Abrechnung mit England wird voraussichtlich die lang. 
wierigste und die schwierigste sein.”-—TREITSCHKF, 

“ Der Deutsche ist von Natur, nachdem er seinen einfachen grossen‘Charakter 
verloren hat, afterrednerisch und verungiimpfend und nichts weniger alg 
liebend.”’—NigeBUaR, 

“Oh! go to sieep,’ said Cynthia [the English heroine of ‘ Cynthia’s Way,’ to 
her German friend Wandaj, out of patience. ‘ You're very rice individually, 
but collectively, when you begin to talk about us, you’re wild asses braying rs 
the wilderness,’”—Mrs. ALFRED SIDGWICK. 





Sir,—One of the strongest permanent impressions left by 
the late war was that of the depth and truculence of German 
illwill to Britian which it incidentally revealed. The 
outburst of bile was too universal and too acrid to be 
explained by the war alone. The war only tapped a 
reservoir of illwill, which had clearly been accumulating 
for a long time and was mainly due to other causes, 
What those causes were, and how Germans explain and 
justify their attitude, cannot be matters of indifference to 
us, and no better source of information is available than 
the propaganda for a great increase of the German Fleet 
which has been going on for the last five years, and which 
has secured adherents among the best-known names in 
Germany. In that way a regular Fleet-literature of books, 
pamphlets, and magazine articles has sprung up which throws 
a flood of light on the German temper, attitude, and aspira- 
tions. To discuss the Fleet and to' advocate its great and 
rapid increase means to discuss trade and colonies, and above 
all the relation of Germany to Britain, whose name recurs on 
almost every page. So it becomes possible to form a diagnosis 
alike of the present temper and of the future aspirations of 
the Germans. This letter will deal with the present, and with 
the past so far as it has prepared the present. My method 
will be one of quotation,—literal translation or careful sum- 
mary. I do not regard it as my business to expound conclu- 
sions, but merely to supply materials for a judgment on a 
matter which is important to us. The quotations are typical, 
and could be multiplied. Nothing is set down in malice, and 
Ihave been on the watch for any sign of generosity, good 
feeling, or even a serious effort to understand us. My chief 
authorities are the following :— 

“ Nauticus.’—* Flotten-Frage,” 1898, and “ Flotten-Novelle,” 
1900. 

“ Nauticus,’—* Jahrbuch fiir Deutschlands Seeinteressen,” 
annually since 1899, 4 vols. published. In imitation of 
Lord Brassey’s, “Naval Annual,” but covering a wider 
field. Apparently there are several contributors. 

Schmoller, Sering, Wagner, Francke, Voigt, &c., in “ Handels und 
Machtpolitik,” 2 vols., 1900. 

Ratzel—“ Das Meer als Quelle der Volkergrésse,” 1990. A 
broad and sweeping survey by one of the first of living 
geographers, 

Marcks.—“ Deutschland und England,” 1900. On the whole, an 
honourable attempt at understanding and conciliation. 
Schiemann.—* Deutschland und die grosse Politik anno 1901.” 
A series of annual surveys of foreign politics since 1896, 
comparable to Sir Mounstuart Grant Duff’s Elgin dis- 
courses, except in fairness and ability. This Berlin 
Professor informs the world that we tried to involve 
Europe in war over Armenia and over Crete, and that we 
perpetrated “two unsuccessful robber-raids,’ in the 
Transvaal and in—Venezuela! But in a day of small 
mercies we should be thankful for this gentleman’s ad- 
mission (p. 389) that “the story of the covering of British 
troops by Boer women at Graspan is certainly untrue,” the 
more so as a man like Delbriick, editor of the chief German 
review, and, compared to the ordinary German journalist, 
as Hyperion to a Satyr, has repeated the slander on the 
ground—only to be paralleled by the excuse given by 
Charles Lamb’s schoolboy for an equally dirty exploit— 

that it had never been contradicted ! 

Dehn.—* Kommende Weltwirthschaftspolitik,” 1898. 

Von Brandt.—“ Koloniale Schmerzen” in Deutsche Rundschau 
for September, 1902. 

Livonius, Vice-Admiral.—* Die deutsche Nordsee Flotte und die 
englische Seemacht,” in Deutsche Revue for February, 1902, 

Rathgen.—* Die Kundigung des englischen Handelsvertrags 
und ihre Gefahr fiir Deutschlands Zukunft,” 1897. 

Diz.—“ Deutschland auf den Hochstrassen des Weltwirth- 
schaftsverkehrs,” 1901. 

Schurtz.—“ Kolonialmiidigkeit,” in the Grenzboten for Septem- 





sion on analogous lines in this country. 
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I will now proceed to my summaries and quotations, only 

remising one thing, and that is that the whole of this German 
discussion starts from and revolves round the Fleet Bill of 
1898, the object of which was declared in the preamble to 
be to make war with Germany so dangerous, even for the 
strongest naval Power, as to bring that Powev’s own position 
into question. With that object, the German Fleet is to be 
brought by the year 1920 toa total strength of thirty-eight 
battleships, twenty large cruisers, and forty-five small ones; 
in other words, from the sixth cr seventh place among naval 
Powers to the third, or even second. 


The essential point is that Germany has become dependent 
upon sea-borne trade. Her own harvest no longer feeds her. Fer 
a hundred and two days out of the yearly three hundred and sixty- 
five Germany is fed on foreign corn; or the same fact is expressed 
differently in the statement that a fifth to a quarter of her popu- 
lation is so fed. She is also irrevocably tied to a great import of 
tropical food products and raw materials, tropical and other. The 
case is not so bad as in England, which has abandoned her agri- 
culture to ruin (Schmoller), which is “ uprooted from its soil and 
exclusively dependent on imports” (Voigt). It is a pity, by the 
way, that these worthy Professors have not read Koenig’s ex- 
cellent book on “Die Lage der Englischen Landwirthschaft,” 1896. 
If they had, they would have learnt from it that in England the 
worst of the agrarian crisis has been overcome, and that the 
outlook in Germany is less hopeful, if only because she has 
not the sea-climate which enables England to turn from wheat 
to pasture at a moment’s notice; Germany could not grow the 
grass even if she wanted to. But whatever may be the truth 
with England, the German case is serious enough. She is 
“estranged from her mother-earth to a formidable extent” 
(Voigt). She must import on a great scale, and she can only pay 
for her imports by a great export trade. “Here we are,” writes 
Sering, “a people of nearly 60 millions, on a territory smaller 
than Texas, with a yearly increment of 800,000 souls, with a 
gigantic export industry and foreign trade,—threatened in the 
highest degree by the policy of exclusion and annexation on which 
the world-Empires have embarked.” The facts of population (or 
emigration) point in the same direction,—to the vital and primary 
importance of “ overseas.” Germany sent out five or six millions 
of her children in the nineteenth century, and lost them. Is she 
to send out twenty millions in the twentieth century, and lose 
them too? If she is not to lose them, there must be German 
colonies for them to go to (Schmoller). Plantation colonies are 
also needed in tropical regions to grow the tropical products 
which Germany requires. From every point of view we come 
round to the same conclusion. Germany is absolutely dependent 
on foreign trade, and that trade cannot be regarded as secure 
unless protected by a great Fleet. 


In all this Fleet-literature no term recurs so often as 
“blockade.” That is what the Germans fear. An effective 
blockade of her Northern ports, coupled with war on her East 
and West frontiers, would make it impossible for Germany to 
feed herself, or to pay for food, supposing she could get it. The 
gains of the last twenty-five years would be lost for Hamburg and 
for Germany, and England would regain her old position of trade- 
supremacy (“Nauticus”). The “ Flotten-Novelle ” of “ Nauticus” 
begins with a long article on “The Blockade Peril,” and the 
Spectator’s article of January 16th, 1897, on the same subject is 
translated in full in the “Flotten-Frage.” To avert blockade 
cruisers are of no use; none but battleships will do (“ Nauticus ” 
and Ratzel). 


Short of war and blockade, the nightmare which haunts the 
German imagination is provided by the tendency to great 
exclusive trading areas which the Germans perceive in Russia, the 
United States, and France; and which they apprehend, however 
“We live in a period of world- 
A new age 


gratuitously, from England. 
Empires with a tendency to exclusive trade-areas. 
of mercantilism, with trade-wars and campaigns of conquest, has 
dawned” (Francke in “ Handels und Machtpolitik”). Sering, 
writing in the same book, admits that England is not responsible 
for the new tendencies in economic policy. It is Russia and the 
United States who are the culprits, the one seeking to monopolise 
the Asiatic, and the other the American, Continent. Where the 
Yankees rule the end of European imports is at hand. And 
France is as bad. Her Colonial Empire is no small thing, and 
like the United States and Russia, it approaches the ideal of the 
closed trade-State. 

Nothing, however, much matters so long as England remains 
faithful to Free-trade. Of Germany’s total export trade 27 per 
cent. goes to England and her Colonies and dependencies. But 
the Germans, or at all events the Professors, have convinced 











themselves on very insufficient evidence that a British Zollverein 
is in sight. “The idea of a British Zollverein, including the 
Mother-country and all her Colonies, but barring-out the 
foreigner with high walls of duty, grows as the British Empire 
grows” (Francke), In 1895 the Liberal Government refused the 
differential treatment offered by Rhodesia (Rathgen, who writes 
as if the proposal applied to all our Colonies). But in 1897 the 
Canadian tariff reduced, at first by an eighth, after a year by a 
fourth, her duties in favour of all countries which admitted 
Canadian products free. That sounds quite Free-traderish, as all 
countries can secure that advantage if they will. In reality, it 
profits only England and New South Wales (Rathgen). Both 
Rathgen and Dehn advocate the refusal of the “ most-favoured- 
nation” treatment to England in retaliation for Canada’s action, 
and indeed the impression which this apparently small matter 
has produced in Germany is quite extraordinary. The Germans 
see in it the beginning of the end. “If England turns Pro- 
tectionist, Continental Europe will have to unite in order to avoid 
being economically trampled on [brutalizirt}, and the result will 
probably be war” (Livonius). The peace-keeping action of Free- 
trade has never been so forcibly il!ustrated. The British Empire 
provokes envy as it is, though everybody profits by it. But the 
mind can hardly grasp the furious hatred and settled rancour it 
would excite if a serious attempt were made to confine its benefits 
to Anglo-Saxondom. 

Misgivings, as well as hopes, find expression in this literature. 
Thus, Von Brandt, ex-Ambassador at Pekin, warns the Anglo- 
phobes that in this domain Germany has to win her spurs, and 
that a little more modesty would be in place. Bismarck’s idea of 
leaving the development of the German protectorates to private 
enterprise failed because the German lacks enterprise and lacks 
capital, and is absurdly jealous of the English capital that might 
be had. In much the same vein the Munich Professor Fuchs tells 
his countrymen to take a lesson from English pride instead of 
talking about the nation of shopkeepers. “A little less uncritical 
exultation,” he begs, “over our commercial and industrial 
superiority, which in part is no superiority at all, and a little 
more sensitiveness to the national honour.” The trade outlook is 
not too rosy, and Germany is only making up for the lost oppor- 
tunities of the past. Nor do Von Brandt and Fuchs stand alone. 
In his Grenzboten article on “Colony-Staleness” Heinrich Schurtz 
puts the dots on the “i’s.” “ Weare passing through a period of 
weariness of the colonies. The fiasco of our colonial efforts is 
proclaimed from all sides. Cries of despair and of the deepest 
discouragement cross and strengthen one another. It is a sudden 
collapse, like that of the Venice Campanile. Worst of all, these 
voices come not from the old obstructives, but from the dis- 
illusionised younger generation. It is the hate of love betrayed.” 


The historical grievance is real, and is more serious than 
Englishmen are accustomed to admit. In its recent review of 
Mr. George Peel’s book on “ The Enemies of England” the Times 
made a very remarkable admission. Mr. Peel explains the German 
enmity as due to our abandonment of the alliance of Frederick the 
Great against the desire of Chatham. The statement, says the 
Times, is “very inadequate” :— 

“England, through Lord Bute, did not merely abandon 
Frederick, she betrayed him. The conduct of Lord Bute in 
breaking away from the alliance with Frederick the Great has 
never been properly dealt with by English historians. Mr. Lecky 
seems to have had no conception of its importance, and Lord 
Stanhope, although he realised how grave the matter was, does 
not tell the whole story. The real reason why England has never 
been forgiven in Germany for her conduct to Prussia is that Lord 
Bute, the Prime Minister of England, did not scruple to betray 
to Choiseul the plans of Frederick, then the ally of England, for 
military operations against the French.” 

No doubt there is something to be said on the other side, and 
that something is supplied to me by a German writer. “In the 
Seven Years’ War,” says Marcks, “ Prussia’s very existence was at 
stake. Frederick, it is true, often complained of England’s luke- 
warmness, and was tempted to refuse her humiliating subsidies. 
Bute dropped him [the Times goes much further], and it was not 
his fault that Prussia ended the war without loss of territory. 
Certainly the alliance was no ideal one. Still, how could Frederick 
have held his ground without Ferdinand of Brunswick and his 
army, without the covering of his rear in North-West Germany? ” 
From this fair and candid critic we can endure to hear, even 
though we may not regard the charge as in all respects well 
founded, that ever since 1848 England has been unfriendly. 
“That,” he says positively, “is the fact. German unity was 
achieved without, and a little against, England. The historian 
comprehends the distrust felt for the newcomer in European 
politics. But he also sees how it affected Germany. The 
kindred people deeply disappointed her.” 
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Coming down to our own day, I find much stress laid in this 
Fleet-literature on the loss of Zanzibar. The English view was 
expressed by Punch, which described the German cession as 
“giving you what is yours, or at least is not his.” But that was 
not et all the German view. The Germans were convinced that 
Zanzibar was theirs, and that Heligoland was by no means an 
equivalent. 1ts abandonment, writes Schiemann, was an unpardon- 
able political blunder, and is so regarded in all German lands. In 
Samoa Germany was more fortunate, in that she kept her hold 
upon the group. But the conduct of England gave great offence, 
and was regarded as insulting and injurious. Samoa and other 
causes evoked “an extraordinarily profound illwill of the whole 
public opinion of Germany against England before the war” 
(Schiemann). 

There is not much left to say. One can see how the 
ill-feeling has grown up. But just a word may be said 
in conclusion about a more general charge. Alluding to 
the talk of Anglo-Saxondom, and the great claims sometimes 
made for the future of the English language, Sering makes it 
a grievance against England that she claims to impose her 
alleged superior civilisation on other peoples. As a matter of 
fact, that is a German, not an English, claim, as Czechs, 
Poles, and Magyars can testify. The English feeling is much 
more accurately represented by Matthew Arnold's exclama- 
tion :— What should we all be if we had not one another to 
check us and be learned from? Imagine an English Europe! 
How frightfully borné and dull! Or a French Europe either, 
for that matter.” Englishmen are not so self-satisfied as 
Professor Sermg imagines. It would be odd if they were, 
after the half-century’s hammering they have had from 
Carlyle, Ruskin, and Matthew Arnold, not to mention other 
chastisers of their self-conceit. Not that we are not glad to 
be Englishmen; but the patriotic paralytics, to borrow a 
phrase from your correspondents, must be looked for else- 
where.—I am, Sir, &c., VIGILANS SED ACQUUS. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
tg 
THE GOVERNMENT AND GERMANY. 

[To tHE Epiror oF THE “ SpEecTaToR.”] 

S1r,—The Government laughed at your sagacious warning 
against entanglements with Germany. The imbroglio with 
Venezuela offers us the first object-lesson of the hypnotic 
influence of the German Emperor over our Cabinet. 
Germany’s poucy ever since Bismarck began to shape it 
has been to make bad blood between ourselves on the one 
hand, and Russia and France on the other, and we have been 
simpletons enough, both Tories and Liberals, to fall into the 
trap. The Kaiser is a better diplomatist than even Bismarck. 
To say nothing of Samoa and other concessions, he cleverly 
lured us into “ the Yangtsze Agreement,” as Germany calls it. 
He has now got us into a mess which may embroil us with 
America, and force us into war with the United States in the 
interest of Germany exclusively, or to retire humiliated. His 
object will be to prevent arbitration, or any pacific solution of 
the difficulty with Venezuela. He wants territory, which an 
alliance with the greatest naval Power in the world might help 
him to get at our most serious cost. That is the first fruits of 
the Kaiser’s meeting with the Cabinet at Sandringham. The 
second is the order to our troops to leave Shanghai while 
the German troops remain in command of our supposed 
“sphere of influence.” I shall believe that the Germans will 
evacuate their subsiantially built brick barracks when the last 
German soldier has left Shanghai. Has there been an agree- 
ment with Germany about the Persian Gulf? Has Germany 
there, also, employed us to keep Russia out for the benefit of 
Germany and the damage of British trade? Lord Lans- 
downe’s felicitations on our alliance with Germany, despite 
the warning of the Spectator, and his praise of Captain 
Mahan’s article on the Persian Gulf are suspicious. Is Lord 
Lansdowne going to repeat in the Foreign Office his fatuous 

management of the War Office P—I am, Sir, &e., 
ScRUTATOR. 


[Fortunately America seems to understand that we have 
been “hypnotised” by Germany into a foolish scheme of 
joint action. That is humiliating, of course, but the recog- 
nition of the fact eliminates the danger. Unfortunately 
Russia, always suspicious of us, is not likely to be so clear- 








sighted when the time comes for Germany to take action 
under cover of Britain in the Persian Gulf.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





THE OBJECT OF THE GERMAN EMPEROR'S VISIT, 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 

Srr,—It appears an opportune moment at which to invite 
reference to your article of November 8th, regarding the visit 
of the German Emperor to England. You did not then 
perceive his real object, although you gauged its general 
character accurately enough. We now all know why he . 
came; and the following dates are instructive. On J uly 11th 
Lord Salisbury retired, and less than a fortnight afterwards 
(the 23rd) the German Embassy mooted the Venezuelan 
question. Our Foreign Office directed (27th) Mr. Haggard to 
address a communication to the Venezuelan Government, 
The latter replied promptly enough (August 2nd), but we do 
not appear to have been much concerned about the reply, 
taking no further pronounced action for the next three months, 
Then came the German Emperor (November 8th); Ministers 
went down to Sandringham (8th-10th); and the very next day 
(November 11th) our Government volunteered to stand by 
Germany and to continue doing so until Germany should 
have obtained full satisfaction of her claims. Sir Robert 
Giffen’s letter in Thursday’s Times pointedly summarises the 
case, and a careful perusal of it may be recommended to the 
British people at large; and not least earnestly to those 
who are patiently hoping for a reduction of the Income. 
tax. Exclusive of bondholders’ claims, which we specifically 
relegate to the background, what are the alleged interests of 
Germany in Venezuela? The Prime Minister himself appar- 
ently does not know of any. Questioned in the Commons, he 
“believes” that such exist; he will not go further than this, 
If there are any, why should we help to assert them? What 
do we secure by co-operation with Germany? Nothing; we 
can, with our Fleet, very well maintain our interests in any 
part of the world,—though whether, as Sir R. Giffen hints, we 
have any legitimate interests to maintain in Venezuela is 
another matter. But Germany is as yet not powerful on the 
seas, and it is of very considerable importance to her to have 
our Navy co-operating on the other side of the Atlantic. It 
is beside the point for our Foreign Office to proclaim that we 
do not propose to occupy Venezuelan territory; the question 
is, will our Fleet lend its moral and material aid if the 
Germans enter upon territory protected by the Monroe 
doctrine? Venezuela is far too close to the site of 
the Atlantic-Pacific Canal to allow of the United 
States acquiescing for a moment in any move which 
carries with it the possibility, however remote, of the 
establishment of a base whence hostile action could be 
directed against the canal. Germany is a rival both to our- 
selves and the United States in matters commercial. The 
action of her rulers in the cases of the Transvaal, Manila, and 
China clearly indicates the trend of her political aims. Nothing 
could possibly suit her better than to establish, pending the 
maturity of her own sea-power, mutual distrust between the 
United States and Great Britain. Truly it would be a great 
stroke of policy on the part of the Kaiser to employ the Navy 
of one of his great rivals in order to neutralise the opposi- 
tion of the other to the development of his schemes! Docile 
though we have been in the matter hitherto (vide dates 
given above), it is to be hoped that the country will draw 
the line at this; and will realise clearly that the main- 
tenance of the Monroe doctrine, north of Brazil at any rate, 
is a thing for which the United States will fight—I am, Sir, 
&e., A. 





THE VENEZUELAN IMBROGLIO. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 
Sir,—From the statements in Parliament and the published 
papers it is clear that England and Germany are in complete 
accord in the Venezuelan affair. It appears that each party 
to the agreement is pledged to accept payment of the same 
sum “on account” as a preliminary to a peaceful discussion 
of the items of the separate claims. Such an agreement 
would imply that our Foreign Office has satisfied itself that 
the English and German claims rest in the main on the same 
equitable basis. Is thisso? Definite information is lacking. 
But as one who has recently come from Caracas, I may be 
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a 
permitted to say that local opinion is not at all in accord with 
this view. It is considered that while the English claims (so 
far as they are known) have been put in on a fair and reason- 
able basis, the German claims (so far as they are known), par- 
ticularly in respect of what is called the German railway, are 
such that they would be very considerably cut down in arbi- 
tration. If this view is correct—and we have from the 
Government no suggestion that the matter has even been con- 
sidered—our close alliance with Germany is not likely to do 
the Enclish claimants much good.—I am, Sir, &c., H..P. 


(To THe Epitor or THE “ SPEcTATOR.”’ | 

Srr,—Monday night’s debate throws little light on a question 
which must have been asked by many,—“ For what reasons 
are we co-operating with Germany?” A month ago there 
was a widespread foreboding that after the visit of the German 
Emperor the country would find itself involved in some unfor- 
tunate entanglement. The expression of this feeling was 
ridiculed by the Prime Minister in his first public speech as 
the “wildest and most fantastic invention.” To-day English 
and German squadrons are allied in bombarding a second-rate 
South American port. England’s arm is long, and strong 
enough to protect her interests without requiring outside 
assistance. Why have we not acted alone? When two 
Powers combine, it is generally found that one is pulling 
the chestnuts out of the fire for the benefit of the other. 
If English wrongs were insufficient to justify the offensive 
use of a British fleet, it is logically clear that English 
wrongs plus German wrongs do not justify using two fleets 
unless we are wanted to do the pulling. Warlike operations 
with a partner are fraught with so many contingencies that 
prudence will only sanction them under acute necessity or for 
objects of overwhelming importance. Neither consideration 
is apparent here. Without ostensible reason, not only have 
we been hastily rushed into a temporary alliance, with all its 
risk, for an object of minor importance, but we have chosen as 
our comrade in arms that nation which so short a time ago 
heaped unspeakable insults on our great Queen, cast the 
foulest aspersions on the honour of our Army, and assailed 
our race with rancorous vituperation of unparalleled intensity. 
These things are neither forgotten nor forgiven, and many an 
Englishman must feel that better fifty wrongs from Venezuela 
than one month of this unseemly comradeship. Not only 
does the co-partnership offend our legitimate sentiment, but 
in face of a delicate situation we find our power of withdrawal 
made dependent on the will of an associate whose well-known 
brusquerie is quite likely by injudicious conduct to excite 
the popular prejudice of the United States. To an outsider 
it looks after Monday’s debate as if our Government had made 
a grave diplomatic mistake, and though holding all the cards, 
will yet lose the tricks. It is evident that we did not ask or 
require Germany's co-operation; nay, more, except under our 
regis, Germany would have hesitated, in view of American 
feeling, to act alone. Why have we given her this oppor- 
tunity ? After years of labour the Kaiser succeeded in 
arranging funds for building a great fleet. It has 
been whispered that the deep hatred of England was 
not wholly displeasing at the time, because in the heat 
of the passion the purse-strings were unloosed. But be 
that as it may, a fleet is not built in a day. For twelve more 
years at least Germany must wish and wait before the ships are 
on the sea, and much may happen in that time. Financial 
crises may promote a movement to allocate the promised 
funds to other purposes, and what better means could be 
found to avert so terrible a possibility than to keep alight 
German imagination by naval demonstrations and object- 
lessons in the usefulness of a “mailed fist” that floats ? 
But why in the name of common prudence should we aid 
and abet? When the great fleet is built will it too be a dear 
ally, or shall we have, and in time, to build a Northern 
Chatham, and make a costly redistribution of our naval 
resources to meet the possible attack of a new foe ? 


But there is a far graver question. The Monroe 
doctrine has become a “fetish” with the people of 


the United States, whose reviving friendship we welcome 
with a kinsman’s heart. This Western friendship stands in 
bold and pleasant relief to the enmisies of the East. To risk 
for any inadequate cause, or the benefit of a non-friend, the 
possible straining of this friendship is bad business. The 





doctrine sprang from Canning’s mind. ‘Twice have we 
been prepared to maintain it in the face of united Europe. 
It accords with sound and old-established policy. We can 
even sympathise with its expansion on the flood of a popular 
wave to lengths that are logically inadmissible. But 
to our German ally it is anathema maranatha. National 
feelings on a national idea rise fast and wide, and if 
through some ill-advised action in Venezuela the American 
Eagle begins to shriek at us, we are left on the horns of a 
dilemma, and whichever point pricks, our partners will score. 
For England to draw back would be awkward and undignified; 
to persevere would be to flout a friendly nation’s most sacred 
principle. For Germany the creation of friction between 
England and America, even if she herself participated in it, 
would be a diplomatic triumph ; to bring the Monroe doctrine 
into disrepute or break it down would be worth far more than 
all the German money that ever went int» Venezuela. To 
the outside observer we seem to have got into en embarrassing 
position, which a simple policy might have entirely avoided. 
Why did we not represent to the friendly ruler of the States 
that our wrengs in Venezuela demanded prompt reparation ; 
that sympathising to the full with the American sentiment of 
non-interference by Europeans, we were averse from taking 
direct action ourselves; that if America wished to establis’. 
before the world her ability and resolution to uphold her 
great doctrine, here was her opportunity; that if she would 
herself coerce the recalcitrant Venezuelan President to satisfy 
our just claims, we would take no action, would even agree to 
pay the bill, and would join with her in compelling Germany 
to adopt the same course? What line of action would be 
more in accord with the deep springs of American feeling 
or confer wider popularity on its leader? If this course has 
been tried and failed, the fact ought to be made known, From 
the published information it looks as if England had been 
bamboozled into a dangerous confederation, and the simple 
policy neglected which would have saved all danger, forged 
another link in the friendly chain uniting us with America, 
avoided needless advertisement of Germany’s sea-power, and 
spared our country an unwelcome and detestable co-partner- 
ship.—I am, Sir, &c., A. H.S. 

[ We entirely agree that we have missed a great opportunity 
of emphasising the Monroe doctrine in a manner which would 
be specially consonant with British interests.—Epb. Spectator.] 





THE CIVIL SERVICE AND THE FRANCHISE. 
[To THe Epitor oF THE “SPectTaTor.” } 

Sir,—The Bill of the Government of New South Wales 
to disfranchise the Civil Service you describe (Spectator, 
December 18th) as ‘amazing,’ but at least it does not lack 
high authority. Washington (D.C.) being the executive centre 
of the United States, the framers of the Constitution appre- 
hended that the pressure of the Federal employés from a 
score of Departments might taint the Legislature. Accord- 
ingly the District of Columbia was segregated, within which 
District every citizen is disfranchised whether he is a Govern- 
ment servant ornot. In New South Wales the railways are the 
property of the State, and every porter is a Civil servant; but 
in the United States the Populist party has declared for the 
State ownership of railways, and in order to offset the ob- 
jection that State railways would hand over to the party in 
power a huge and dangerous patronage, the Populists have 
committed their party in its platforms to the disfranchise- 
ment of all railway employés in the event of State purchase. 
I think it is admitted that any advance towards State 
Socialism must necessitate scme such curtailment of the 
franchise as that which you deprecate in Australia.—I am, 
Sir, &c., MoRETON FREWEN. 





GENERAL DE WET’S BOOK. 
{To THE EDITOR OF “SPECTATOR.” | 
Sir,—A good deal of correspondence has arisen out of the 
assertion by Commandant Christian De Wet in his book that 
Lord Kitchener would have fallen into the hands of General 
Fronemann at Leeuwspruit if only the burghers had “stormed ” 
the train. I happened to be with the force under Lord 
Kitchener's command at the time, and as I kept an accurate 
diary of every day during the sixteen months I was campaign- 
ing, the following account may interest some of your readers. 
The fight at Roodepoort or Rhenoster between the forces of 
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Lord Kitchener and Lord Methuen and the force under the 
command of De Wet occurred on June 11th, 1900. The 
enemy was driven from a strong position after some six hours’ 
fighting, and retreated at sundown. Lord Methuen on the 
following day, June 12th, pushed south towards Kroonstad, 
leaving the Shropshire Light Infantry, under Colonel Spens, 
and the Suffolk and Herts Yeomanry and some mounted 
infantry, under Colonel R. H. F. Wilson, D.S.O., at Rhenoster. 
Lord Kitchener remained at Rhenoster, and on the night of 
June 12th occupied quarters at Kopjes Station, about a mile 
and a half from Rhenoster Camp, Leeuwspruit being some two 
and a half or three miles further north. At 2.30 a.m, on 
June 15th I was aroused by some one galloping into camp, 
and at once orders were given for the mounted troops under 
Colonel Wilson to “saddle up” and go out with two guns. 
We trotted off towards Leeuwspruit, and got into position on 
both sides of the line of railway beyond Kopjes Station, and 
the guns fired some rounds, but there was no reply from the 
enemy. Jater on we heard that the construction train had 
been attacked at Leeuwspruit. No train could have come from 
the south, as the bridge over the Rhenoster River had been 
destroyed some days previously by De Wet’s orders. It is 
interesting to note the many inaccuracies in De Wet’s descrip- 
tion of affairs one was in oneself, and of which I kept accurate 
record. One notable inaccuracy I will mention. On August12th 
a fight occurred between Lord Methuen and De Wet’s force. 
The shelling went on all day, and during a night march on 
that date we met all the prisoners who had escaped in the 
hurry-scurry of De Wet’s running fight. A Krupp gun was 
captured by Lord Methuen, and a large amount of the enemy’s 
ammunition was blown up. If you tun to p. 181 of De Wet’s 
book, you will see that he says he had to “retreat” and leave 
one of his Krupp guns, and further on: “I withdrew my 
burghers; I released the prisoners whom I had with me.” If 
a wild, demoralised flight can he called a “retreat” or a 
“withdrawal,” the account may be correct. But I very much 
doubt if De Wet was within hail of his burghers on this 
occasion at all, for he says a few lines further on that he 
crossed the Magaliesberg Mountains and the Krokodil River on 
August 11th, the day before the fight on the 12th. These are only 
some of the inaccuracies I have noted. They are really of no 
importance. But when it is asserted and hinted that the 
British soldiers treated women and children badly it is well 
one should give one’s own experience. I was through a great 
deal of the trekking and fighting in the Orange River Colony 
and Transvaal during 1900, and if there was one thing more 
than any other which left an indelible impression on me, it 
was the uniform courtesy and kindness of the British soldiers 
towards the women and children. I never saw or heard of a 
single instance to the contrary, and I feel certain that no army 
ever marched through a country with a cleaner record than 
did the army of Lord Roberts.—I am, Sir, &c., 
C. P. CRANE, 


Resident Magistrate, late Captain and Adjutant, 
12th Imperial Yeomanry. 


(“ Whatever record leaps to light, they never shall be 
shamed.” That is the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth as to the general record of the British 
army in South Africa as regards their treatment of women, 
children, and prisoners.—Ep. Spectator] 





PAPAL AIMS AND PAPAL CLAIMS. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
Str,—In the Literary Supplement to the Spectator for 
November 15th (p. 736), the reviewer of a book called “ Papal 
Aims and Papal Claims” puts a question which I have no 
difficulty in answering. After enumerating certain alleged 
claims of the Roman Church “ ‘to be divinely exempted from 
errors and dissensions’; that the Pope claims to be ‘adored 
as a God’; that he is ‘ Jesus Christ Himself hidden under the 
veil of the flesh’; that he can, ‘with infallible certainty, 
proscribe and condemn doctrines, logical, scientific, physical, 
metaphysical, or political of any kind’; that he speaks ‘ with 
the voice of God, independent of Holy Scripture, traditions, 
Fathers, or Councils’; that he has ‘the right of deposing 
Kings,’” your reviewer goes on to “ wonder if these claims are 
actually put forward by the Church of Rome; and if so, 
whether they are admitted as rightful claims by the great 





body of the Roman Church.’ I answer that if the author 


ee _) 
of the book or your reviewer should declare himself convinced 
of the truth of these claims, and should seék on that ground 
to be reconciled to the unity cf the Catholic Church, he week 
undoubtedly from any priest receive a reply to the effect that 
any one capable of believing anything so blasphemous and St) 
senseless would appear to be better fitted for admission to an 
institution of another kind. I trust this will relieve your 
reviewer's mind.—I am, Sir, &c.. JoHN CHapman, 

Priest of the Order of St. Benedict. 
S. Thomas’ Abbey, Erdington, Birmingham. 


[The statements which our reviewer not unnaturally queried 
were made, not on his own authority, but on that of the author 
of the book in question. If Mr. Garnet Man—the author— 
wishes to meet Mr, Chapman’s allegations by giving authority 
for his statements, we will afford him reasonable space to do 
so, but we cannot enter upon a long discussion of the matter, 
—Ep. Spectator. | 








POETRY. 
pga 
sRING FORTH WITH THEE EVERY LIVING 
THING.” 
At Christmas time I did arise, 
And took my pilgrim staff in hand ; 
Among the simple as the wise 
To seek my Christ through all the land. 
I sought Him long; I sought Him far ; 
I was not led by any Star. 
In palace high I found Him not, 
Although men hailed Him King of All; 
Nor yet in any peasant’s cot, 
Though lowly He and meek withal. 
I sought Him long; I sought Him far; 
I was not led by any Star. 
I found a church both great and fair 
Where men did burn the incense fine ; 
I saw the tapers flicker there— 
I did not see Him at the shrine. 
I sought Him long; I sought Him far; 
I was not led by any Star. 
At length when all my strength was spent 
—For I had sought Him so in vain— 
And stony was the way I went, 
My pilgrim staff was snapped in twain. 
I sought Him long; I sought Him far; 
I was not led by any Star. 
Afar I was from hearth-side glow, 
And barred each door where I would stay, 
I turned me to a stable low 
To shelter me till break of day. 
I sought Him long; I sought Him far; 
I was not led by any Star. 
Fair shone the place with wondrous fire, 
Within, the beasts were gathered all; 
The browsing kine from out the byre, 
The horse and ass from stable stall. 
I sought Him long; I sought Him far; 
I was not led by any Star. 
And in their midst a Babe new-born, 
A smiling Babe was on the hay, 
Which feared in naught the oxen’s horn; 
A shepherd’s dog beside Him lay. 
I sought Him long; I sought Him far; 
I was not led by any Star. 
Doubting, I stayed me at the sill. 
The beasts were met from fold and road, 
Which yield their lives at man his will, 
Which bear the burthen, brook the goad. 
I sought Him long; I sought Hira far; 
I was not led by any Star. 
There warm He lay whom men cast forth, 
There safe He lay whom men betrayed, 
Who chose among the beasts His birth, 
—I kneeled beside the sill and prayed; 
And found Him thus I sought so far ; 
I was not led by any Star. 
Dora GREENWELL McCHESNEY. 
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THE ENEMIES OF ENGLAND.* 


jars book will be read with much profit and interest at the. 


present time, and not the less so that it is the work of an 
author -who, to use Mr. George Peel’s own words, “for the 
first time, respectfully solicits the favour of the public.” The 
public, in the present dearth of literary genius, is on the watch 
for new authors, in the hope, ceaselessly disappointed, that the 
school of thought and style destined to give a new impulse 
to English literature has arrived. We think that this book, 
with its fresh impressionism, with its own peculiar qualities of 
style, with its many mannerisms, with ils suggestion of ex- 
tremely wide historical reading, will be read with interest both 
for its actual merit and for the promise that it gives of 
greater performance. We may hope, therefore, that he 
will again approach the public, and will do so with work 
of a more specialised character than the present volume 
exhibits. There are many historical periods which call for 
workers of Mr. Peel’s type, and we believe that his prose, if 
little pruned, balanced, and polished, will be a new and 
valuable implement in the field of history. 

The idea of this volume is a good one. The existing 
enmity of Europe to England—an enmity that appears to be 
dissipating in view of England's strength as exhibited in 
‘South Africa—seemed to Mr. Peel to require explanation. 
The enmity was too deep-rooted, and at the same time 
too universal, not to have for its explanation some general 
principle. It could not be that this hatred of England was 
simply due to the accident of events. The cause is not, we 
are told, a question of race, or of religion, or of national rude- 
ness of manners, or of commercial rivalry, or of national 
jealousy; it is not “some mysterious natural law forcing 
nations into antagonism beyond their will.” Mr. Peel finds 
the true cause elsewhere, since he is satisfied with his 
demonstration that the above questions cannot any of them 
he the cause, and since he is also satisfied that in naming 
them he has exhausted all possible solutions, with the 
exception of the explanation which this book cogently sets 
forth :— 

“The main clue to the enmity excited by England on the 
continent is to be found in our opposition to each successive 
power which has aspired to the primacy of the world...... In 
plain terms, our statesmen have continuously sought our 
security, which in each important epoch of European affairs has 
coincided with the security of Europe. And the main reason 
of the general dislike entertained towards us is that, in serving 
the cause of all, we have opposed the individual interests of each 
so successfully as to make it appear probable that no power in 
Europe which once has momentarily grasped ascendency can 
regain it, and no Power which aspires*to ascendency can secure 
it, in our despite.” 

Mr. Peel does not think our work is by any means done :— 

“England has led the way in the establishment of liberty 
against any would-be master; yet, is freedom working absolutely 
well? There are twenty free nations in Europe, but each is 
arming ruinously against each. So the question of the future 
will be whether nationality is a curse or a blessing—a curse, if it 
is to break us with armaments; a blessing, if it can draw new 
energies from the human spirit and find fresh reefs of ore below. 
If nationality prove intolerable after all, men wiil tear up its 
title-deeds as surely as they tore up those of feudalism. In that 
event there would be the danger that the oscillation back to 
unity would begin anew, and that some fresh conqueror would 
‘proffer to the nations an escape from the burdens of nationality. 
So that England must not think that her task, even in Europe, is 
finally accomplished, or that her arm will be invoked no more.” 
This theory or explanation of England’s functional position 
among the nations is stimulating, and though it is doubt- 
less open to criticism, yet it appears to us to possess 

2 reality which is too frequently absent from historical ex- 
planatory theories. The theory may indeed be criticised on 
the ground that it assumes a knowledge of history among the 
masses, both on the Continent and in England, which has not 
existed, does not and never will exist. The aggregate hatred 
of Europe depends (if this theory is really sound) upon the 





memory or tradition of past wrongs inflicted by England on 
each individual country,—a memory that still seriously 
wounds the imagination of each individual citizen of each 
country. This is no doubt difficult to conceive. On the other 
hand, the theory is in reality built up on the geographical fact 
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use the fulsome irony of Prince Bismarck, as England. Had 








that England is a fortress which can dominate Europe, and 
possesses such natural advantages that it will always attract 
and hold a race which will dominate Europe. The inherent 
capacity of England for domination over, and intervention in, 
the affairs of Europe is, and has been for many centuries, well 
recognised by Continental leaders of thought, and the dislike 
of such a fact is part of the common mental stock of the 
nations of the Continent. 


Mr. Peel has, with considerable learning and force, stated 
the evidence which supports his theory from the eleventh 
century (when the fear of a barbaric flood that should sweep 
civilisation away was at an end) until the present working 
hour. To deal with nine centuries palpitating with life in a 
volume containing less than three hundred large pages of 
large print is a task that few would attempt, and the result 
is necessarily one which would not meet with the approval 
of the scientific historians of the present day. Yet 
impressionist and arbitrary as is the picture of each age 
and of each conflict that Mr. Peel places before us, it never- 
theless is living, it suggests wide-reaching truths and 
principles, and is often enough painted and composed with 
amazing cleverness of method and selection. The method 
employed by the historian is to describe as accurately as is 
possible in a few paragraphs the conflicting forces, the aims, 
potentialities, ambitions, the darkness and the light, of an age 
or movement, and then to seal his description by the quota- 
tion of some few burning epigrammatic words of a great 
contemporary personage or writer that are supposed to sum 
up the period. Thus the note of the eleventh century is struck 
by “the electric voice of Abélard asserting that ‘by doubt we 
come to inquiry, and by inquiry we perceive the truth,’ in the 
impious preface of Sic et Non.” The Papal greatness of 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries is summed up in 
“the bold words used by the papal legates Gratian and 
Vivian towards Henry IJ. When that Monarch swore im- 
piously by the eyes of God that he would not accept their 
terms, ‘Think not to threaten us,’ they exclaimed; ‘we come 
from a court which is accustomed to command kings and 
emperors.” The enmity between Spaniard and Englishmen 
is well emphasised by the quotation of Eliot’s exclamation in 
Parliament: “ Are we poor? Spain is rich. ‘here are our 
Indies.” The words of William of Orange as he sailed for 
England explain the French enmity of later centuries: “The 
salvation of Europe must come from England: without 
England, Europe must fall under the yoke of France.” 
“The Peace of Utrecht,” according to Alberoni, the Spanish 
statesman, “left the seeds of endless war.” France ever 
feared and dreaded England as the foiler of her ambitions 
and a more than probable rival in the search for world-power. 
“L’Angleterre deviendra le despote de l’univers,” exclaimed 
Cardinal Bernis in the mid-eighteenth century. Thirty years 
later, however, Continental journalists and Monarchs believed 
(as they pretend to believe now) that England was moribund. 
Mallet du Pan declared that we were threatened with inevitable 
ruin, and the Emperor Joseph II., writing in 1783, asserted : 
“ Here, then, is the great power which held France in balance 
fallen wholly and for ever.’ Yet in the century and a quarter 
which has passed since that date England has in turn held in 
balance each of the Great Powers of Europe. 


We might with ease and pleasure quote much more from 
this interesting book. The extreme clearness and moderation 
with which Mr. Peel has dealt with the modern enmity of 
Germany are deserving of all praise. His description of the 
rise of Germany is characteristic :— 

“This ever-fortunate, ever-victorious, and ever-expanding 
Prussia! In 1815 her population had been ten millions, in 1865 
twenty millions; and presently, in 1571, it was to rise to forty 
millions, and thence to the figure of sixty millions at which it 
will stand to-morrow. Lord Byron, at the close of Childe Harold, 
had declared that a thousand years scarce serve to form a state, 
and here was Prussia, who had dissolved before Napoleon, ablaze 
on the forehead of Europe.” 

But the subject of rapid growth is also the subject of rapid 
decline and decay, and itis perhaps not without amusement 
that Mr. Peel notes, and we read, that the nation which could 
exclaim in 1884, * Where are our enemies?” and could 
threaten us with war in 1885, began by 1886 to realise how 
powerful were France and Russia united, and how much 
Germany might need such “an old and historical ally,” to 
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this book been published two months later, Mr. Peel could 
have added the fact that the present German Emperor also 
to-day regards us as his “old and historical ally.” England, 
however, now as always, is fully satisfied with a position of 
watchful, amicable, and dominating isolation. 





HOW TO LOOK AT PICTURES.* 

Every artist when he shows his pictures is familiar with the 
person who says: “Of course I don’t know anything, and 
can’t criticise, but I know what I like.” As a rule those who 
utter this stereotyped phrase are among the most critical and 
prejudiced of people. They set up the small standard of 
their personal prejudice, and reject as incomprehensible and 
absurd all that is not under their banner. If anything could 
enlarge the views of these people it would be the book before 
us. Throughout the author shows not only a most extensive 
knowledge of pictures, but a wide sympathy with all schools, 
old and new. The kind of people just referred to may know 
what they like, but as a rule they are singularly perverse in 
trying to find the object of their affection. People who look 
in a picture for scientifically accurate representations of 
natural facts often persist in searching for them in the works 
of the primitive Italians. So it is the practice of many who 
are deeply touched by the idealism of those early painters to 
resent as an injury to themselves the beauties of Terburg or 
Tiepolo. 

If we wish to be successful in our intercourse with pictures, 
as with men, we must accept them as they are. We must get 
our minds into a receptive state so that we can enjoy the 
diverse painters of many lands and ages,—take what each 
offers, so long as it is good of its kind. In the cultivation of 
this width of outlook Mr. Witt’s volume should largely assist. 
The author divides his work into chapters, dealing with the 
influence of date and country upon art as well as the separate 
consideration of colour, composition, and drawing, and mary 
other subjects. Mr. Witt in his preface says that his book 
makes no appeal to the artist or expert. We feel sure, how- 
ever, that a great many, both artists and experts, could derive 
benefit from the wisely comprehensive attitude of the author. 
Many modern painters seem to consider that art, as far as 
they are concerned, existed only within the last sixty years. 
Because landscape painters can now represent truth of natural 
structure and atmospheric effect in a way unthought of in the 
past, it is by no means certain that they cannot learn from the 
ancients. It matters not whether a picture be an English 
landscape of to-day or « Madonna of the quattrocento, both 
must obey one absolute law; that is, both works, regard- 
less of subject, must make an harmonious pattern within 
the enclosing lines of the frame. Too often now we see 
pictures which seem to be mere peep-holes upon an isolated 
scrap of landscape. A wall of a modern exhibition often 
looks as if a panorama had been cut up and the pieces 
framed. In learning the truth about natural effect we 
have forgotten a great deal about the necessity of a picture 
being a pattern. Many a landscape painter whose work is 
hung at the Academy might study composition among the 
early Tuscans and Venetians at the National Gallery. There 
he will see how the painters in the past made the boundaries 
of their pictures part of the pattern. To produce perfect 
harmony the lines of a picture must not only harmonise with 
each other, but with those of the frame. There is another 
class of persons whose attitude towards the past requires 
adjustment. We refer to those who use the great works of 
the ancients chiefly as a means of belittling the achievements 
of the present. In reference to this we will quote some ex- 
cellent sense from Mr. Witt’s chapter on “ Considerations of 
Date” :— 

“The common tendency to judge of all art, especially of the art 
of the present, by comparing it with previous art often results in 
ignorant and prejudiced antipathy to all innovation or originality. 
This tendency, however, based on what has been well termed ‘the 
traditional spirit of the public,’ is due not so much to excessive 
study of the history of the development of art, but to the prevail- 
ing idea that between the art of the old masters and that of our 
own contemporaries there exists a hard-and-fast line of demarca- 
tion; that the so-called ‘ old masters’ are on a different level from 
the best masters of to-day, belong indeed to another category. 
Nothing is further from the truth. Much of the worship of the 
old is intellectual cowardice begotten of ignorance. The old 
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masters are not always good. The halo with which they ar 
rounded is often unjustified. Many old pictures datine Ped a 
best periods are not ‘to be compared with the production, _ 
modern mediocrity. For in the same way that many of the fs of 
works of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries have en i 
destroyed by misadventure, so accident has preserved for ys oth “ 
of quite inferior value. Painting in its - broadest aspects iy 
serves from age to age a real continuity. Styles may alter oo 
the essentials remain. The painters of to-day will be th 
old masters of to-morrow. And so it comes that there is 
phase of modern painting, however startling in its yovelit’ 
however audacious and revolutionary in its originalit whick 
cannot be paralleled among the most universally respected of 
these same ‘old masters.’ Giorgicne was in his way as revol 

: ee u- 
tionary as Manet, Rembrandt as Whistler, Hogarth as Madox 
Brown. Whenever tradition, and only tradition, has been the 
watchword of painting, art has declined, until the inevitable r 

‘ 2 : A e- 
action sets in and experiment takes its place.” 

The chapters dealing with the more technical branches of 
the subject, such as colour, composition, and drawing, are full 
of information which should be of the greatest use to the lay- 
man. Here he will learn what painters mean by truth of 
“tone,” and other important things. We cannot help wishing 
that Mr. Witt had devoted some space to what Mr. Berenson: 
has aptly called “space composition.” It is the key to the 
effect produced by many masterpieces, notably those of the 
Umbrian painters. Composition deals with the harmonious 
disposition of objects; space composition with harmony of 
the intervening spaces. Also we could wish that the two 
different classes of artistic impulse had been considered more 
definitely. We refer to the purely creative, as distinguished 
from the illustrative, genius. Coleridge describes the former: 
in the following lines :— 

“T may not hope from outward forms to win 
The passion and the life, whose fountains are within. 
O Lady! we receive but what we give, 
And in our life alone does Nature live, 
Ours is her wedding-garment, ours her shroud! 
And would we aught behold of higher worth 
Than that inanimate cold world allowed 
To the poor loveless, ever-anxious crowd, 
Ah! from the soul itself must issue forth, 
A light, a glory, a fair luminous cloud 
Enveloping the Earth.” 
This is the mental attitude of Michelangelo and Leonardo:. 
and at the present time of Watts. 
by the “ outward forms,” real or imagined, as represented by 
Raphael, Pinturicchio, and Abbey. The recognition of this 
essential difference in mental attitude is often a great help in 
getting into sympathy with a painter and his works. 

In some ways the chapters on “The Subject” and “ Treat- 
ment” are’ as interesting as any in the book. In the former 
the advice to painters to care more, and to the public less, for 
subject is certainly sound. The public too often expects a. 
picture to be a painted story, and not a work raising pictorial 
emotion. 
human emotion as well. From the chapter on “ Treatment ” 
we quote a passage on the imitation of Nature which is worth 
the consideration of those people whose only standard of 
excellence is the resemblance a picture has to Nature, a pro- 
ceeding which converts a work of art into a scientific docu- 
ment :— 

“Painting is after all a deception, a trick, a convention by 
which objects in three dimensions are represented in terms of two- 
only, by means of line, colour, and light and shade. He imitates. 
Nature in the sense that he takes natural forms for his models. 
Indeed, were it to be desired, complete imitation of Nature is not 
to be attained in paint, if alone for the fact that the vast 
discrepancy in actual brilliance between the brightest pigments 
and the hues of Nature can never be overcome...... At is 
strange that the misconception of art as a slavish imitation of 
Nature should have taken so strong a hold of men’s minds. It is 
a fallacy hard to dispel. Burger expressed the whole truth when 
he wrote: ‘In the works which interest us the authors substitute 
themselves, so to speak, for Nature. However commonplace the 
natural material may be, their perception of it is special and 
rare.’ ” 

With this quotation we must take leave of this book, which 
we have read with great pleasure. It shows that the author 
has both wide sympathy and knowledge, and it cannot but be 
largely helpful to those who wish to increase their interest im 
pictures. A better Christmas gift for people who are dimly 
“fond of pictures,” but who regret that they “ know nothing 


about them,” eould not be found. 
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| Clematis treated in this way has been known year after 


= - 
CHILDREN'S GARDENS. | year to yield no other result than a flowerless growth of a foot 





Mrs. EveLyn Crcr1’s book wiil please children of a larger | or two. Iron is burning hot in summer and icy cold in 


growth as much as the children for whom it is written. | 
Indeed, in gardening we are-all of us children. There is | 
always something new to be learnt, some fresh experiment to 
be tried, some old error to be corrected, and even the practised 
gardener who is not too proud to pick up knowledge wherever 
he comes across it may be the wiser for the time he spends 
over these delightful pages. Perhaps the qualities which strike 
us most in the book are its sincerity and thoroughness. There 
is no talking down to the children for whom the author writes. | 
They are as important in her eyes as the most learned of her 
gardening friends, and she takes as much pains to help them 
to make their gardens beautiful as she did with any garden of 
her own. Such writing is sure to appeal to children, who 
quickly see through teaching which is simply patronage. 





Generally children’s gardens are mere playthings given them 
in order to get them out of doors, and to satisfy their wish | 
to have something “real” of their own. Having got their | 
gardens, neither children nor parents think much more | 
about them; and indeed why should they, for are they not | 
generally the most impossible bits that are given to the | 
children,—bits of ground under trees which are full of roots 
and dank with shade, or tiny pieces six feet square at | 
most, which are often in the most uncomely parts of 
the garden, and which no grown-up person would accept 
for a moment? But Mrs. Cecil takes these trying bits of 
ground and shows the children that they can become delight- 
ful and interesting, even if they can never be dreams of 
beauty. She herself had a garden so early in her life that 
she cannot remember the time when she had none. So she 
knows what little children and big children can do, and want 
to do, and she tells them just how to do it. She wisely 
begins at the very beginning, and does not expect her chiid- 
readers to understand things by instinct, which is the failing 
of so many would-be teachers. Children are often particu- 
larly conscientious as to doing things “ properly,’ as they 
would say. They want to dig like the gardener digs, and 
plant “just like him,” and they take an infinite amount of 
pains when they think it worth while to take any. Look at 
the way a little child will put her dolls to bed and get them 
up to breakfast. There is no slurring over the tedious parts 
of washing, every string is tied exactly right. It is their way 
of taking revenge for ali the tiresome routine they themselves | 
are made to go through. So when they do care for their 
gardens they take real pains, and watch and water and hoe and 
rake until perhaps the flowers are killed by over-kindness. 


It is only to the true child-lovers of a garden that Mrs. | 
Cecil speaks. She is herself no amateur of the art, and cannot 
imagine that any one else will be content merely to scratch | 
the earth and poke a bulb in wrong way up. All her advice is | 
very thorough and very plain, and neither child nor grown-up | 
person is left any excuse for slovenly, ignorant gardening. | 
She would also fill her pupils with a noble ambition, for her | 
opening chapter is all about creepers, which we think per- | 
haps is a little beyond some children’s range of ideas; but, | 
then, we elders gain, for there are many valuable hints to be 
got from these pages for all sorts of gardening. One of the 
gardens that Mrs. Cecil bad of her own in her childhood, she 
tells us, was mostly such poor, sandy soil that not only had 
she to dig hard, but there were loads of stone and sand to 
carry away, which she did herself in a wheelbarrow, making | 
mounds of these unpromising materials, and planting them | 
all over with sea-thrift and horned poppy, which turned | 
them into things of joy. Her weeding, too, was no mere 
surface work: she saved her own seed, she pricked out her 
own seedlings, she took her own cuttings, and succeeded in 
all she did. Some of us who are not quite so lucky as she 


ambitious manuals. 
instruction charmingly given. 
‘not left out, and children are encouraged to grow their own 
fruit and dig their own potatoes. 
tells that must long remain a tradition in her own family :— 


winter, and plants, like our own fingers, do not love extremes, 

Perhaps the only thing we would really question in the book 
is her advice about roses. “The best time,” she says, “ to 
plant roses is about Michaelmas, but if the weather is open 
the planting can take place any time before Christmas.” 
Surely it is safer to move them after root action has ceased, 
not while it is going on. But the season for planting may 
differ in different parts of England. Mrs. Cecil also speaks 
of “ dwarfs” as those roses “ growing on their own roots from 
the ground.” Alas! too many of us know from sad experi- 
ence how very few “dwarfs,” even those that profess to grow 
on their own roots, really do so. It is the most difficuit 
thing, in our experience, to make roses flourish on their 
own roots. There is an absence of robustness about them 
that in the end tells. But these little differences of opinion 
are part of the interest of gardening, and certainly do not 
affect children at all. Her advice, too, on cuttings and bud- 
ding roses is admirable. We have never seen a more lucid 
description of budding arose. No onewith any intelligence can 


| fail after reading it at least to know the proper way of doing it. 


We suspect that good budders are born, not made, but even 


the best must have practice to become perfect. And certainly 
the excellent diagrams given will help to make clever little 
| fingers very capable. 


But Mrs. Cecil is not content to speak of gardening alone. 


Her chapter on “ Winter ” work has a large part of it devoted 
to elementary teaching on botany, which is sborn in her sym- 
pathetic hands of allits terrors. Like the cleverest of Kinder- 
garten teachers, she makes the children learn difficult matters 
under the guise of play. Mrs. Cecil’s own estimate of her 
instruction is modest in the extreme. 
knowledge” and “scraps of information” are so well set out 
and so clearly explained that a child will gain more real 
knowledge of the subject from them than from many more 


But her “crumbs of 


Altogether, the book is full of delightful 
Even the kitchen-garden is 


One amusing story she 


“When I was a very small child,” she says, “I sowed the name 


of one of my sisters in mustard and cress as a surprise for her 
birthday. 
salad was nice and green by the required day in September, when 
all the birthday party were invited to my garden to see it; but 
alas! it was discovered that I had misspelt the word, and there 
was my fault only too plainly visible in green lines on the brown 
earth which no sponge or indiarubber could efface. 
nothing for it but to eat the offending letter first 


And no doubt it tasted excellent. 


The seeds were put in about ten days before, and the 


There was 





TWELVE RELIGIOUS BOOKS.* 


WE have been reading around dozen of religious books, some 
with great interest, others with some effort. 
the best of the twelve are: Mr. John Kingsland’s The Man 
Called Jesus, 
and Social Questions. 
of the character of our Lord. 
the subject is deeply interesting and illuminating, and he 
gives a reason for all that he says, never breaking for one 
moment into those meaningless panegyrics in which so many 
religious writers give vent to their religious emotions, to the 
edification of no one. 
—in all reverence—to the ‘‘ amazing self-confidence,” the 
| “equally amazing God-confidence,” and “ the marvellous confi- 
dence in human nature’ 
out His ministry. 
| narrative from the accretions of criticism, but Mr. Kings- 


To our mind, 


Ambrose Shepherd’s The Gospel 
Mr. Kingsland’s book is a study 
Much that he has to say on 


and Mr. 


The author draws his reader’s attention 


displayed by our Lord through- 
It is not easy to cleanse the Gospel 


By John P. Kingsland. London: Isbister and 


was wonder if it was soil, or situation, or some cultivation | ———— : 
* . * (1) The Man Called Jesus. 
which we have not ourselves hit upon that makes her say that | Co. [6s.]——(2.) The Gospel and Social Questions. By Ambrose Shepherd. 


“iti i ak ili B j rive.” | London: Hodder and Stoughton. [2s, 6d.]}——(3.) Vhe Principles of Jesus. 
it is very simple to make Lilium Candidum thrive. There | By Robert E. Speer. The Fleming H. Revell Company.  [28. 64.]— 
are people who have tried it year after year, and in many | (4.) The Education of Christ. By Professor W. M. Ramsay. London: Hodder 
and Stoughton. [2s. 6d.]——(5.) Uhe Death of Christ. By James Denney, D.D. 


different gardens, and with every attention to its supposed | Same publishers. [6s.]——(6.) The Cross and the Kingdom. By W. L. ar 
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land is wholly without conventionality, and writes as if he 
read for the first time. His comments upon the arrest and 
the trial of Christ are exceedingly striking. It had often 
securred to us in studying the fragmentary scenes of our 
Lord’s life preserved for us by the Evangelists that too great 
a stress has been laid by theologians upon Christian humility, 
and an almost morbid prominence given to the thought of 
Christ’s sufferings. Surely His courage and dignity are 
equally worthy objects of Christian meditation. These two 
attributes of His character Mr. Kingsland impresses forcibly 
upon the reader. To Herod and to Pilate our Lord's courage 
must have seemed astounding. To them He appeared to be 
simply a Galilean peasant, and Pilate so marvelled at His 
self-possession as to wonder if He wholly understood His posi- 
tion. ‘“ Knowest Thou not that I have power to release Thee, 
and power to crucify Thee?” he asked. “Christ,” says Mr. 
Kingsland, “with quiet dignity corrected His judge,” and 
Pilate soon found that his boasted power vanished before 
the face of an angry mob. To the question as to who 
He is He vouchsafes no very definite reply. Pilate thought 
he spoke to a street preacher, and our Lord knew what he 
thought. The cultivated man who desires to uncover the 
spiritual side of a simple mind merely to slake his intellectual 
inquisitiveness never deserves an answer, and the supreme 
moment of danger is not the moment in which brave men explain 
themselves. The imitation of Christ is the goal of the Christian 
life, says Mr. Kingsland, and “if we would be Christlike we 
must know what Christ was like.” Perhaps there is no quality 
which appeals so straight to the heart of the natural man as 
courage. The admiration of courage is as instinctive as self- 
preservation. Courage is the backbone of character, and 
character, Mr. Ambrose Shepherd tells us in The Gospel and 
Social Questions, is the root of all reform. Mr. Shepherd 
writes of the working classes, and he knows his subject from 
within and without. At present he isa Presbyterian minister 
in Glasgow, and he has been a factory hand. His words are 
strong and eloquent, but they are not altogether cheerful 
reading. “Few things impress me more,” he writes, “than 
the change which has come over the working classes during 
she last quarter of a century in their estimate of the chances 
ind possibilities of their lives. With some notable exceptions, 
shey appear to have ceased to believe in these possibilities, or 
shey are content to let them go by default.” Modern teaching, 
he goes on, by <:.n who claim to speak with authority to the 
workers is “frankly, entirely, and aggressively external. All 
its real emphasis is not upon what men should do for them- 
selves, but upon what should be done for them.” Mr. Shepherd 
earnestly desires many external social reforms, but he severely 
condemns those who offer to the workman “ the deadly opiate 
of self-pity,” and who excuse vice on the score of circum- 
stance. There is nothing, he declares, “in the present 
industrial system that can rob a man of the character 
he is determined to keep, and there is no conceivable system 
which can impute or give character to a man who will sacrifice 
no lower part of himself to the higher.” Thoughtlessness and 
indifference, he believes, far surpass economic wrongs in the 
production of bad social conditions, Never before in the 
history of Christian effort, he maintains, has the same spirit 
of weariness with the present and hopelessness about the 
future taken hold of the masses. It may be thought, 
he goes on, “that I take a dark view of the subject in 
hand. You may say you know working men who are 
God-fearing men—men who get as much satisfaction out 
of their life as the best men in any other class. So do 
I, and reckon many of them among my most honoured 
friends. But they are the remnant, and it is not increasing. 
For one man with God and hope in his heart there are 
fifty who have neither.” To mend this state of things 
Mr. Shepherd looks to religion alone. That all men should 
agree about the dogmas of the Christian religion he does not 
for one moment expect. They must, he admits, be seen from 
different points of view. His own point of view he states 
clearly; it is this: —“ My stand is where thought and experience 
have forced me. From human nature left to itself I hope for 
nothing; with that nature remade in Christ I despair of 
nothing. It all turns on the remake.” 

One great factor in the building up of character is no doubt 
religious education, and one great means of religious education 
is the Sunday school. Thorough systematic teaching in 








P e my cn 
these schools is difficult to obtain, and we would heartily 
recommend The Principles of Jesus as a book to help any 
teacher of “an advanced Bible-class.” The writer endeavours 
to show Christ's attitude towards all the serious questions of 
life,—for instance, towards politics, towards marriage 
towards property, towards war, towards law, and towards 
non-resistance. As the author traces our Lord’s counsels in 
any particular matter he keeps in mind the general trend of 
His teaching, never giving an undue prominence to an isolated 
sentence 

Professor Ramsay gives us a small book called The Educa- 
tion of Christ, of which a visit to the Holy Land seems to 
have suggested the greater part. The book, he tells us, “ig not 
an essay upon schools and educational methods in ancient 
Palestine.” Nevertheless in the first—by far the most 
interesting—part of his book Professor Ramsay gives a 
vivid picture of the physical and mental surroundings of a 
Nazarene boy at the beginning of the first century. We quote 
his words as to the position of Palestine at that time in the 
matter of education with equal interest and surprise :—* The 
Graeco-Roman world was decaying and dying from the dearth 
of true educational ideals. Only among the Hebrews was 
there any real, salutary, invigorating system of national 
education. Only among them was the principle firmly 
grasped and boldly enunciated that the poor man’s son has as 
much right to be educated up to his true capacity as the rich 
man’s son, and both alike should be taught to work.” 

The Death of Christ and The Cross and the Kingdom are 
two books whose interest is chiefly dogmatic. They both 
deal with the doctrine of the Atonement, and both uphold 
the orthodox point of view. They will interest those who 
enjoy doctrinal treatises. Scientia Christi deals with 
Christian evidences. The writer believes that Christian 
experience, Christian history, and the creation of Christian 
character make up a large part of the evidence that Jesus 
Christ lived, died, and rose again according to the Scriptures. 
The Enthusiasm of Christianity is full of the warmth of 
feeling which it inculcates. The book is not written round 
any theory, but is made up of somewhat disjointed paragraphs. 
They contain much religious and ethical suggestion, and 
would be, we should imagine, of great use to sermon-writers. 
Representative Men of the Bible and Our Lord’s Characters 
(by which the writer means the characters in our Lord’s 
parables) can only be described by a word which seems hardly 
suitable to a religious book. Theyareentertaining. Descrip- 
tions and amplifications of the characters of persons presented 
to us in Scripture give ample opportunity for shrewd 
criticism of human nature. Of such criticism these books are 
full. The Coming of Christ is a little set of Advent sermons 
dedicated to Mr. Stopford Brooke. They are unequal, but 
one or two are of philosophic interest. The preacher's 
general aim is to express the conviction that “when the 
most thoroughgoing criticism has said its last word the 
supremacy of Jesus still stands uncontested, the Man of 
Nazareth remains the great chief of faithful souls, the 
captain of our salvation, the supreme revealer of God.” 
Christ Lore, the last book on our list, is not, properly speak- 
ing, a religious book at all. It deals with the legends, 
traditions, myths, symbols, customs, and superstitions of the 
Christian Church. Both letterpress and illustrations are of 
general as well as antiquarian interest. 

In looking back over these twelve books we cannot 
but be struck by the great differences of creed and 
opinion displayed in their pages. Certainly the Pro- 
testants of the present day are not at one in doctrine. 
Their inner dissensions are great, though small as compared 
to the sti!l greater differences which divide them from the 
Roman and Greek Communions. How is it that this great 
house of Christianity, so lamentably divided against itself, 
does not fall? As we believe, it is because Christianity is not 
founded upon the creeds of the Churches but upon the 
character of Christ. Mariy centuries ago Western mankind 
recognised its ideal, and towards that ideal it has never ceased 
to move. Waves of fanaticism and counter-waves of doubt 
have impeded its progress from time to time. Christendom 
has many times altered its opinions, it has never changed its 


mind. 
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NOVELS. 
GODFREY MARTEN, SCHOOLBOY.* 

Tae detached student of humanity whose judgment is un- 
deflected by patriotic bias cannot but be amused by the 
conflict of opinion which rages round our public-school 
system. Votaries of efficiency are anxious at all hazards to 
remodel the curriculum on the German pattern, on the 
principle that fas est et ab hoste doceri, overlooking the fact 
that the French, towards whom our sentiments have of late 
so greatly improved in cordiality, regard the greatness of the 
Anglo-Saxon race as in great.part built upon the athletic 
discipline of our public schools, and even honour them with 
the flattering tribute of imitation. The situation is rather 
puzzling, between the warnings of Professor Armstrong and 
Sir Oliver Lodge on the one hand, and the eulogies of the 
Baron de Coubertin on the other. Both of them, we doubt 
not, would derive a whole armoury of arguments from the 
admirable portrait of the English public-school boy of to-day 
given by Mr. Turley in his delightful volume, Godfrey Marten. 
One cannot imagine, for example, any defender of the status quo 
venturing to contend that the war of the markets can be won 
on the playing-fields ; nor could the most uncompromising advo- 
cate of intellectual efficiency fail to recognise the value of the 
qualities—generosity, unselfishness, and loyalty—developed 
under a system which exalts pastime into something of a 
fetish. Of work in school there is hardly any mention, 
beyond the ingenious devices contrived by the hero and his 
companions for the tormenting of their instructors.—We may 
note as an amusing instance of their irregular methods 
that by their vicarious industry in helping their great 
chum Morrison to secure his promotion from a lower form, 
and so escape superannuation, Marten and his friend Foster 
neglect their own form work with disastrous results.—The book 
almost from beginning to end is concerned with the schoolboy 
at play, and we know of no more eloquent or engrossing 
vindication of the influence of disciplined pastime on character 
than is to be found in its pages. 

It is no small proof of Mr, Turley’s talent that he should 
have succeeded in a work cast in the form of an auto- 
biography. Given an exceedingly high-spirited boy, always 
spoiling for a fight, and with a genius for following any 
lead into mischief, it must be difficult for him to avoid a 
certain amount of self-glorification in the recital of his 
exploits. But there is none of the terrible complacency of 
Mr. Crockett’s boy-heroes about Godfrey Marten. His 
ingenuousness is most enchanting, and the conversational tone 
is maintained with such perfect naturalness throughout that 
to read the book is just like listening to the racy talk of a 
very human public-school boy. We take a passage almost at 
random to bear out this remark :— 

“During the last week of the holidays, Foster came to stay 
with me, and we had a ripping time. My sister, whose name, 
by the way, was Nina, played cricket quite decently, and 
Miss Read, her governess, who was not at all a starchy 
sort of person, played like anything, and didn’t mind me 
bowling fairly fast at her, which, considering that I didn’t 
know in the least where the ball was going to, was very brave, 
and perhaps very foolish. ..... You can never quite tell whether 
another fellow enjoys himself when he is staying with you, because 
he can’t say it is rot even if he thinks so; but I know I did my 
best to give Foster a good time, and when he went back to 
Cliborough he wrote a letter to my mother, which she told me 
showed that he was a perfectly charming boy. I know Foster 
would have been sick at being called ‘ perfectly charming,’ so I 
didn’t tell him anything about it. However, he approved of Nina, 
which, considering that she wasn’t fourteen and he was nearly 
sixteen, made me think that he was pretty easily pleased.” 

The narrative begins with the arrival at Cliborough of the 
hero, ~*>ho had been head both in games and work of his pre- 
paratory school, and describes with a rich fund of humour 
and an abundance of realistic detail how he found his level, 
how he stood up to his oppressors, made and generally kept 
friends, and ultimately, after a most chequered career, rose to 
eminence in the house and school. It is interesting to note 
as the dominant feature of Cliborough—internal evidence 
renders the task of identification easy enough—a somewhat 
exaggerated form of particularism. House-spirit, house-rivalry, 
and house-feuds form the staple of the plot. Of the head- 
master we hear litile, though he makes himself felt at times with 





* Godfrey Marten, Schoolboy. By Charles Turley. London ; W. Heinemann, [6s.] 











undeniable force. 
constantly in evidence, and represents the imperium in 


But Sandyman, Marten’s house-master, is 


imperio at its best. Indeed, the author’s attitude toward 
the masters—allowing for the standpoint of the narrator— 
strikes us as singularly fair on the whole. Smiles, the 
“driver”; Leach, the mathematical master; Dupont, the 
French teacher; and the eccentric Prettyman are all lifelike 
portraits, and with hardly a trace of caricature. But the 
boys are even better. Mackenzie, the head of the House, 
represents the cult of athletic efficiency in its most exacting 
and tyrannical form. When Marten and his inseparable com- 
panions in mischief get into trouble through being unable to 
pay for a meal at a farmhouse, they are thrashed by 
Mackenzie, not for discrediting the school, but because they 
have eaten new bread when in training for a cup-tie,—we 
may incidentally mention that corporal punishment, whether 
inflicted by masters or prefects, is so frequently mentioned as 
to render the book hardly suitable for perusal by a tender- 
hearted parent. The hero and his two chums, the incorrigibly 
optimistic Morrison and the indiscreetly chivalrous Foster, 
are a delightful trio, but this enumeration by no means exhausts 
the gallery of finished portraits given us by Mr. Turley. We 
will not, however, say more than that the book is extremely 
good reading from end to end, that it abounds in entertaining 
and exciting episodes, is wholly void of sentimentality, and 
enforces in the most unmistakable and wholesome way the 
duty of straight and manly conduct. 








Stories of California. By Ella M. Sexton. (Macmillan and Co. 
4s. 6d, net.)—This book is not very happily named. It is in 
reality a gossiping history of California, and is primarily 
intended for children. The chapter headed “Before the 
Gringos Came” charmingly describes a passed-away life. “ When 
I was a girl California was a Mexican Republic,” it begins. The 
teller is supposed to be a very old lady looking back with pleasure 
to the very different state of civilisation in which she lived her 
youth before “the times changed and our people learned to do 
everything as the Americans did it, and to work hard and save money 
instead of dancing and idling away the time.” She describes the 
life on an old Californian cattle farm, and leaves an impression of 
a wild sort of happiness. “We almost lived on horseback,” she 
says, “for no one walked if he could help it, and there were 
almost no carriages nor roads. Neither were there any barns or 
stables, for the mustangs or tough little ponies fed on the wild 
grass and took care of themselves. Every morning a horse was 
caught, saddled, bridled, and tied by the door ready for use.” 

The Inn of the Silver Moon. By Herman K. Vielé. (John Murray. 
2s. 6d, net.)—This little story isa species of extravaganza. All 
the way through the reader is uncertain as to whether the hero 
will wake up and turn out to have been dreaming. But the inci- 
dents are kept just within the bounds of possibility, and the 
reader will lay it down pleased to have been so well amused, and 
perhaps a little ruffled by the feeling that he has been laughed at 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


GIFT-BOOKS. 

We have not encountered a better collection of fairy-stories for 
many a year than the Zuii Folk-Tales, recorded and translated 
by F. H. Cushing (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 15s.) Both in style and 
substance they bear the mark of authenticity, and being authentic 
they display on every page the simple philosophy and the pro- 
found truth which distinguish the spoken literature of savage 
tribes. We know not which to admire the most,—the tact of 
narrative, the fertility of invention, or the grave humour 
which give a charm to these folk-tales. Such animal-stories 
as “ How the Coyote Joined the Dance of the Burrowing Owls ” or 
“ How the Coyote Danced ” display that exquisite faith in Nature, 
that frank acceptance of its mysteries, which elude civilised 
man. Of course Mr. Cushing’s book presents the same problems 
to the student of folk-lore as other books of stories gathered else- 
where. We find the Zuiis cherishing the same beliefs, and 
impressing them in the same parables, as were familiar to the 
ancient Greeks, and are to-day common about the inhabitants of 
remote islands in the Southern Sea. But we are not profoundly 
interested in the collection of facts which prove the obvious proposi- 
tion that the human brain delights in the same inventions all the 
world over. We are content to take these Zuii Folk-Tales on their 
merits, and to read them for the sake of the pleasure which they 
Not the least entertaining story in the book is called 





afford us. 
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<The Cock and the Mouse,” and it is a version of an Italian story 
told to the Zuiis by Mr. Cushing, and repeated by one of 
them a year later. Nothing can give a clearer view of the Indian 
method of making folk-tales than a comparison of these two. 


The Adventures of Captain John Smith (Longmans and Co., 5s.) 
is an old story excellently retold by M. E. P. Roberts. Born of a 
fighting family, John Smith went early to the wars; and few men, 
even in his age of enterprise, saw more of the world or drew the sword 
oftener than he. He had his first taste of fighting in Holland, 
where, as he says, he learned “ to ride a horse and to use his arms 
and the rudiments of war.” But though he was a soldier, he did 
not neglect humane letters; and we are told that his favourite 
books were Machiavelli’s “Art of War” and Marcus Aurelius. 
So after much service and many travels he was taken prisoner at 
the battle of Rothenthurm by the Tartars, and sent to Constanti- 
nople as a present to the Lady Charatza Tragabizanda. This was 
the first romance of John Smith’s life, for the lady, thinking to 
serve him, gave him to her brother, a rich Timor of Tartary; 
but the Timor proving a hard master, John Smith killed him 
with a threshing-bat and escaped. On his return to England, 
he joined a company of adventurers, who obtained a charter from 
James I. to colonise Virginia. The charter was not granted with- 
out difficulty, for the Spaniolised Englishmen, as Smith called 
the Court party, took little interest in the expansion of the 
Empire, and feared Spain more than they loved their own 
country. However, the charter was granted at last, and in 1606 
the ‘Susan Constant’ and the ‘Godspeed’ with a pinnace of 
twenty tons set sail for Virginia. There the real work of John 
Smith’s life began, and thence, ten years later, he brought back 
to England his Indian bride, the famous Pocahontas. His ad- 
ventures were written admirably by himself, and breathe the true 
spirit of Elizabethan England. For those who shirk the archaism 
of Smith’s own style Mr. Roberts has composed an excellent version 
and we have seen of late few better books for boys than this. 
John Smith, indeed, may be regarded, so to say, as England’s 
eponymous hero, and there is a perfect propriety in his simple 
name. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


<a 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
veserved for review in other forms. } 





The Marquis of Salisbury. By F.D. How. (Isbister and Co. 
6s.)—This is as good a specimen of the kind of book to which it 
helongs as we have seen. The difficulty which the writer of the 
biographies of living men has to deal with is that he is bound 
either to invective—and this is really out of the question—or 
panegyric. Mr. How’s book is not an impartial survey of Lord 
Salisbury’s political career. There are points of considerable import- 
ance which he practically ignores. There is the “free-lance” period, 
when the young politician attacked in the Press the acknowledged 
leader of his party; there are the “ blazing indiscretions” of the 
responsible statesman ; there is the indifference to the interests of 
literature; there is the narrowness with which ecclesiastical 
patronage has been administered. But one quite sees that these 
things could not have been insisted on. What has been admirably 
done is the survey of Lord Salisbury’s undoubted services to his 
country; the firmness, sagacity, and consummate control of 
temper with which he has borne himself in some very dangerous 
crises. Perhaps the most striking example is his behaviour in 
the Venezuelan affair. The story is very well told by Mr. How, 
and it is needless to summarise it here. Another great merit of 
the book is the tact with which the private life of Lord Salisbury 
is treated. Not the least informing part of the biography is the 
series of cartoons from the Westminster Gazette, &c., which Mr. 
How has been permitted to reproduce. 


Formal Gardens in England and Scotland, Part III. By H. 
Inigo Triggs. (B. T. Batsford. 21s.)—Thisis the last part of 
Mr. Inigo Triggs’s interesting collection of formal gardens. Not 
only are we given Mr. Latham’s beautiful photographs showing the 
general effect of the garden, but also careful drawings, many of 
them to scale, by Mr. Triggs of details such as lead figures and 
cisterns, sun-dials, parterres, summer-houses, and many others of 
the refinements of gardening which add so much to the charm and 
beauty of a pleasaunce. There are short notes to each of the 
plates, which make an interesting addition to the book, whose 
main interest is, however, in the plates themselves. 


An interesting contribution to early English literature is A 
Selection from the Poetical Works of John Skelton, with Introduction, 
Notes, &c., by W. H. Williams, M.A. (Isbister and Co., 3s. 6d. net). 


-ossesanttenninnise 
Prefessor Williams selects four of Skelton’s poems—* The Bowge 


of Courte” (avoir bouche & court,—i.e., to have one’s board free) 
“Phyliip Sparrow,” “Colyn Cloute,” and “Why Come Ye not ‘ 
Court ?”—prefixes to them a biographical and critical introduction 
and adds explanatory notes with a glossary—lIn the series of 
“Temple Texts” (J. M. Dent and Co., 1s. 6d.) we have Milton’s 
Paradise Lost, V.-VI., with Notes and an Introduction by Flora 
Masson. 

The Mother’s Book of Song. Compiled by J. H. Burn. (Wells 
Gardner, Darton, and Co. 3s. net.)—This is a collection of between 
seventy and eighty poems about children. Some of them will be 
well known to most readers; some will be probably new. There 
are some pretty illustrations, but the faces seem to us somewhat 
too rudimentary. 





Oxford as It Is, by Louis Dyer, M.A. (Macmillan and (o, 
6s. net), isa guide to rules of Collegiate residence and University 
requirements for degrees, intended primarily for the use of 
students from the United States and British Colonies. It comes 
out under the auspices of the “ American Club ef Oxford.” 








We have received Mentioned in Despatches (Army and Navy 
Gazette Office, 1s. net). This is a complete list (following an 
earlier edition which was duly noticed in the Spectator), and con. 
tains all the mentions, promotions, and honours of every kind 
obtained in the course of the South African War. It is naturally 
a document which requires much looking through, but this is 
greatly helped by a well-arranged index. 





The Post Office London Directory (Kelly’s Directories, 32s.) 
scarcely needs any further mention than a record of its appear. 
ance. (It is now well over its century, being in its one hundred 
and fourth year.) That it grows better as well as bigger with 
every issue is not too much to say. The machinery for putting it 
together has doubtless been perfected by practice, the result 
—the various lists, “ Street,” “ Commercial,” “ Court,” “ Official,” 
&e.—being as satisfactory as possible. ‘ Publishers,” we see; 
number now more than five hundred. What must be the extent 
of their aggregate clientéle of writers?. We must not forget to 
mention the excellent map. Another annual publication which 
might be, so to speak, taken for granted is Whitaker’s Almanac, now 
in its thirty-fifth year, and considerably more than double in size 
what it was atits first appearance. The figures relating to money, if 
not more interesting than other matters, are easily stated. 'The 
“free personalty ” subject to duty in the year ending March 31st, 
1902, was £183,087,000; of this £4,443,200 was left to charitable 
objects. This total includes the very large amount bequeathed 
by the will of Mr. W. R. Sutton, not less, it is probable, than a 
million and a half. Mr. Sutton’s estate was sworn at £8,678, but 
the total was corrected to £2,089,795. Mr. R. Arthington left 
£700,000 to the Baptist and London Missionary Societies, and 
Mr. Vagliano £500,000 to his , native is!and of Cephalonia. The 
total of incomes assessed to les was £189,235,752, divided, with 
no great difference, between 350,680 individuals and 41,908 firms. 
Of the former there are 342,545 who pay on incomes under £1,000, 
and these pay about nmi-nitie of the whole. Sixteen individuals 
are assessed at over £50,000, and eighty-six firms. The Death- 
duties yielded about eighteen millions and a half. Of Peerages 
we have to mention Debrett’s Peerage, Baronetage, and Knightage 
(Dean and Son, 31s. 6d. net), a veteran publication now numbering 
a hundred and ninety years. The creations of all titles have been 
so far 1,106 (including 886 Companionships), the obituary of all 
titled persons numbering 187. Whitaker’s Peerage (Whitaker 
and Son, 3s. 6d. net) is a very convenient “Directory of Titled 
Persons,” giving a great amount of information within narrow 
limitations of space. A Kalendar of the English Church (Church 
Printing Company, 1s. 6d.); The Agricultural Annual and Mari: 
Lane Express Almanac (Mark Lane Express, 6d. ) ; Live-Stock Jowrnal 
Almanac (Vinton and Co., 1s.) 














New Epirions AND Reprints.—First in order of dignity 
should come a very handsome édition de luxe of Mr. J. H. Short- 
house’s John Inglesant (Macmillan and Co., 25s. net). It is in 
three volumes, the first having for frontispiece a fine portrait 
of the author. It is a book for deliberate reading, and this 
sumptuous style of printing suits it admirably. In the 
“York Library” (R. Brimley Johnson, 2s. 6d. net) the Amorettt 
of Edmund Spenser, including the eighty-eight sonnets, the 
Epithalamion, and the Prothalamion. In the “Red Letter 
Library ” (Blackie and Son) Poems of William Wordsworth, with 
Introduction by Alice Meynell (1s. 6d. cloth, 2s. 6d. leather).—— 
In “ Robert Browning’s Works” (Smith and Elder) Vols. V.-VIII. 











the eighth volume being the first of The Ring and the Book (2s. 6d 
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and 3s. net).——Man’s Place in the Cosmos. By A. Seth Pringle- 
Pattison, LL.D. (Blackwood and Sons. 6s. net.)——The Principles 
of Criticism. By W. Basil Worsfold. (G. Allen. 3s. 6d. net.) 
_—The Minder. By John Ackworth. (H. Marshall and Son. 
3s. 6d.) ——The Vale of Cedars, and other Tales. By Grace Aguilar. 
With Introduction by Walter Jerrold. (Jewish Publication 
Society of America, Philadelphia, U.S.A.)—Grace Aguilar, 
Spanish Jew by descent, was born in 1816, and died in her 
thirty-second year. The Vale of Cedars, published posthumously, 
js a tale of Jewish life in the days of Ferdinand and Isabella. 
Miss Cayley’s Adventures. By Grant Allen. (G. Newnes. 6d.) 











(For Publications of the Week, &c., see next page.) 














“LIBERTY” 
YULE-TIDE GIFTS. 


DAINTY AND INEXPENSIVE 

NOVELTIES SUITABLE FOR 

COMPLIMENTARY PRESENTS. 
CATALOGUE (containing 750 Illustrations) POST-FREE. 


LIBERTY and CO., REGENT STREET, LONDON. 





CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS, 
100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


— We. & Geo LAW. 


COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 
104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.c, 


“ROBINSON AND CLEAVER, Ltd., BELFAST, 
Manufacturers to His Gracious Majesty the King. 


CAMBRIC rie ge | padies Ba petdox. 


Gentlemen’s...3;3 : Gentlemen’s.3/11 _,, 


Direct from the “The Irish Cambrics of Messrs. 
Manufacturers. POCKET RoBInson AND CLEAVER have a 
world-wide fame.”—The Queen. 


Samples and, price Lists H{ANDKERCHIEFS. 
SCHWEITZER’S 


COCOATINA 


This, being an Absolutely Pure Cocoa, is the most perfect 
Food and Stimulant, and any addition of either Albu- 
men or Chemicals would only lessen its value.—Vide Works 











by Drs. TREVES, HUTCHINSON, and other E minent Experts. 


GERMS CAUSE PIMPLES. 


VINOLIA SOAP 


PREVENTS THEM. 











IT 1S _MADE FOR THE COMPLEXION. 


BY SPECIAL (DENT'S WATCHES & CLOCKS 
APPOINTMENT | All Watches and Clocks of E. DENT & CO.’S 


| Manufacture now bear the annexed Trade-Mark. 


TO THE KING. | yew ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE free on 


application. 
E. DENT and CoO., Ltd., 
Makers of the great Westminster Clock, Big Ben. 
TRADE-MARE. 61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, E. C, 
PAID IN CLAIMS - More than £11,500,000 
NATIONAL ACCUMULATED FUND Exceeds £5,700,000 
PROVIDENT The Profits are divided solely amongst the Assured. 
Already divided, £5,400,000. 
INSTITUTION Endowment-Assurance Policies are issued, com- 
bining Life Assurance, at minimum cost, with pro- 


FOR MUTUAL vision for old age. 
LIFE ASSURANCE. 

















No. 48 Gracecucrcy Street, Lonvon, E.C. 


ACCIDENTS 


OF ALL KINDS, 


4 ACCIDENT and DISEASE 
SAPLOTSRY LAARTEDE, (Small Pox, Scarlet Fever. Typhoid, Diphtheria, &c.) 


BURGLARY and FIDELITY INSURANCE. 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CO., 





ALLIANCE ASSURANCE CO., LIM. 


‘Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C. 


EsTasLisuED 1824, 


Capital—5} Millions Sterling. Invested Funds—10 Millions Sterling. 


DIRECTORS, 

The Right Hon, LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.V.O., Chairman. 
Charles Edward Barnett, Esq. James F letcher, Esa. 
Right Hon, Lord Battersea. John Hampton ‘Hale, Esq. 
F. Cavendish Bentinck, Esq. Alex. Lawrie, Esq. 
Francis Augustus Bevan, Esq. Francis Alfred Sales Esq., M.P. 
Percival Bosanquet, Esq. Edward Harbord Lushington, Esq. 
Hon. Kenelm P. Bouverie. Hon. Henry Berkeley Portman. 
Thomas Henry Burroughes, Esq. Hon. Lionel Walter Rothschild, M.P. 
Francis William Buxton, Esq. Hugh Colin Smith, Esq. 
John Cator, Esq. Right Hon. Lord Stalbridge. 
Victor C. W. Cavendish, Esq., M.P, Lieut.-Colonel F, Anderson Stebbing. 
Col. the Hon. Everard C. Digby. Right Hon. the Earl of Verulam. 
re Sir Arthur Ellis, G.C.V.O., | Sir Charles Rivers Wilsou,G.C.M.G.,C.B 

Ss 


AUDITOR.—C. L. Nich Nichols, Esq., F.C.A. 


FIRE INSURANCES Granted at current rates of Premium, and 
Leasehold and Capital Redemption Poli Policies issued, 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
Moderate Rates of Premium. 
Large Bonuses, including Interim Bonuses, 
Policies Whole World and Iudisputable. 
Special Policies to cover Death Duties, 








Liberal Commissions to Solicitors, Agents, and Brokers for the introduc- 
tion of business. 

Prospectuses, Proposal Forms, and Statements of Account may be had op 
application to ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 





There is more beef concentrated 


in a pound of 


LEMCO 


than in a pound of any other 


food in the world. 


LEMCO is the original and only genuine 
LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT. 





INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, A.D. 1720. 
FIRE. LIFE. SEA. ACCIDENTS. BURGLARY. 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE 
ASSURANCE. 


Apply for further informatien to 


W. N. WHYMPER, Secretary. 





Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C. 
West End Branch: 29 PALL MALL, S.W. 


MONTE FIANO, 
RED ITALIAN WINE. 
MORISON, POLLEXFEN, & BLAIR, 


34 LEADENHALL STREET, Lonpon, E.C. 


The Advantage of Hamptons’ 


New Illustrated Catalogues of Bedroom Suites, Bedsteads, and 
Bedding is that they afford to intending Purchasers the 
satisfaction of assuring themselves before calling to make their 
selections of the fact that in providing best value for money 


Hamptons’ Bedroom Suites 
remain unsurpassed, 


These books may be had post-free on application, and to any 
one who purposes placing orders for Bedroom Furniture, 
HAMPTONS’ will appreeiate an invitation to make good the 
above claim by presenting examples and ap estimate. 














Established 1849, Claims Paid, £4,450,000. 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. A, VIAN, Secretary. 





PALL MALL EAST, TRAFALGAR SQUARE, S.W. 
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_ MAGAZINES AND SERIAL PUBLICATIONS.—We have received the 
following for December :—The Century, the Pall Mall Magazine: 
St. Nicholas, the Review of Reviews, the English Illustrated 
Magazine, the Empire Review, the Strand Magazine, Harper's 
Magazine, the New Liberal Review, the Geographical Journal, 
the Windsor Magazine, the Open Court, Parliament, Lippincott's 
Magazine, Cassier’s Magazine, Wilshire's Magazine, Cassell's 
Magazine, the Sunday Magazine, the Sunday at Home, Sale Prices. 
the United Service Magazine, the Book-Buyer, the Month, the 
Boy's Own Paper, Travel, the Girl’s Realm, Harmsworth’s Maga- 
vine, the Connoisseur, the Model Engineer, the Woodworker, Our 
King and Queen, the Canadian Magazine, the Architectural Review, 
the Wide World Magazine, the Smart Set, the Educational Review, 
the Lady's Realm, Chambers’s Journal, the Woman at Home, the 
Cornhill Magazine, the Quiver, the School World, the Journal of 
Education, the Expository Times, the Girl’s Own Paper, Home Arts, 
Animal Life, Scribner's Magazine, Macmillan’s Magazine, the Maga- 
zine of Art, Temple Bar, Good Words, the Law Magazine and 
Heview, the Parents’ Review, the Forum, the Monist, the Liberty 
Review, the Atlantic Monthly, the Idler, the Gentleman's Magazine, 
the Reader, the Cummonwealth, the Expositor, the Treasury, the 
Author, Nature Notes, the Play Pictorial, Sports of the World, the 
Humane Review, Mothers in Council, the World’s Work, the Home 
Counties Magazine, the Dolphin, Our Poultry, the County Monthly, 
the Encyclopaedic Dictionary, the Theosophical Review, the Deline- 
ator, the Magazine of Commerce, Crampton's Magazine, the World of 
Dress, Players of the Day, the Field Naturalist’s Quarterly, the 
Jewish Quarterly Review, the Economic Review, the Law Quarterly 
Review, the Journal of Theological Studies, the English Mistorical 
Review, the Dublin Review, the Church Quarterly Review, the 
American Historical Review, the Manchester Quarterly, the Art 
Worker's Quarterly, the Political Science Quarterly, the International 
Journal of Ethics, the Friends’ Quarterly Examiner, the Oxford 
Point of View, the Popular Science Monthly, Bibby’s Quarterly, the 
Agnostic Annual, the Indian Magazine, the American Antiquarian, 
the Citizen's Atlas, the Punjab Educational Journal, the Leisure 
Hour, the Coronation Book of Edward VIT.,, the Studio, the Book- 
wlan. 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
—— 
Aristoxemus: Harmonics, edited by H. S. Macran (Oxford Univ. Press) net 10,6 
Art Lover's Portfolio (The), 1903, folio .............0. ssse+.++++(Heinemann) net 21/0 
Blagg (C. J.), History of the North Staffordshire Hounds and Country, 
1825-1902, 8vo ... snanaesee cucuccesecuann: suassAaely Oe ae 


Boseley (I.), Christ the Carpenter, cr 8V0........ sccsecscssesere seeeee(Stockwell) 2/6 
seseseeeee (StOCKWell) 2/6 


Cameron (E.), Christ versus Caste, cr 8V0........ ssssesesseee 
Chance (J. F.), The Lighthouse Work of Sir James Chance, Bart., 8vo 

(Smith & Elder) net 5/0 
Chase (R. H.), General Paresis, cr 8V0 ..........0....s0.sseseeeeeeeeeee(REDMan) net 8/0 
Cochrane (J. H.), The Unconquerable Colony, cr 8v0 ..........004. (Long) net 3/6 
Collins (G. E.), History of the Brocklesty Hounds, 1700-1901, 8vo...... (Low) 35/0 
Corbett (F. St. John), Two Men and a Girl, cr 8vo..... .... (Gay & Bird) 6/0 
Fea (A.), Picturesque Old Homes, 8V0............cescesseeceeseeeenes (Bousfield) net 10/6 
Fisher (S. G.), True History of the American Revolution (Lippincott) net 10,6 
Gardner (E. G.), The Story of Siena, cr 8vo... (Dent) net 10,6 
Hardy (W. J.), Picturesque Sussex, 4to......... . Robinson) net 6/0 
Haylings (D. M.), Letters from a Bush Camp: t . Foxwell) net 21/40 
Higginson (E.), Mariella; of Out-West, cr 8V0............sseseseeeees (Macmillan) 6,0 
Horne (S.), The Soul's Awakening : Sermons...(Passmore & Alabaster) net 2/6 
Leaves for Teachers of Infants, roy 8vo sessseeeeeeeee(SiMpkin) 2/6 
Lister (R.), Jean Goujon, his Life and Work, 4to ... ...(Duckworth) net 42/0 
Mauerberger (I. J.), A Voice from an Asylum, Vol. I., cr 8vo (J. Hodges) net 6/0 
May (Phil), Songs and their Singers, from Punch, in portfolio(Bradbury) net 7/6 
Moore (J. E.S.), The Tanganyika Problem, roy 8vo...(Hurst & Blackett) net 25,0 
Nicholls (A. E.), Guide to Board of Trade Examinations for Masters and 

Mates of Foreign Going Vessels, 8V0..............0..seececeeeecee ees (Sim:pkin) net 7/6 
Pinches (T. G.), The Old Testament in the Light of the Historical Records 

NE BN OE II, DUD resi cecesccevecces cscee soscosensacs crecvessconante dase) TG 
Praed (Mrs. C.), Fugitive Anne, cr 8vo..... ...(Long) 6/0 
Raghuvanga (The), by Kalidasa, Cr 8V0 .........ssssesceeseeseeeeeeeeennees (Deut) net 60 
Ray (P. C.), History of Hindu Chemistry, Vol. I. (Williams & Norgate) net 12/6 
Robinson (A.), The Roman Catholic Church in Italy, 8vo (Morgan & Scott) 6/0 
Rogers (J. E. T.), History of Agriculture and Prices in England, Vol. VIL, 

NT UNOS, OPO oiccccscsscesenesaenectvsccsvosnoscessansees (Oxford Univ. Press) 56/0 
St. Clair (G.), Will Christ Come? 8vo.............. .. ...(Harrison & Sons) net 5/0 
Sayce (A. H.), Religions of Aucient Egypt and Babylonia (T.& T.Clark) net 8/0 
Smith (H.), Modern Organ Tuning, cr 8vo. .... seseseeee(W. Reeves) 3/6 
Songs from the Novels of T. L. Peacock, 16mo Johnson) net 2/6 
Stannus (A. C.), The King of ihe Cats, 4to .. 
Bowen (T.), TemmMensesd, IGM 20. 0cccccsecsceseseossessce sovesssoessens " 
Story and Song, by Author of “*‘ Two Loves in One Life,” 8vo (Simpkin) net 3/6 
Telfer (J.), The Coming Kingdom of God, er 8vo ........ ...(Muarshall Bres.) 2/6 
Wade (E. J.), Secondary Batteries: their Theory, Coustruction, and Use, 

BND sdpuagsccctcovcnvnrioonvassisias' ivenevesesuveveocests soussssseelEMOOLEICRL CAIUS ICO.) ORDO 
Warden (F.), Am Outsidor’s Year, Cr OVO  .c.ccrsscesessesescesscssovcsccnecssess (Long) 6/0 
Warren (W. T.), Historic Sketches round about Winchester (Simpkin) net 2/6 
‘Webster (A. D.), Greenwich Park, its History, 8vo............... (Simpkip) net 36 
Wilson (R. R.), New York: Old and New, 2 vols. cr 8vo ......... (Lippincott) 18,0 
Wright (A. C.), Analysis of Oils aud Allied Substances, 8vo (Lockwood) net 9/0 





































STRAINED VISION 


indicated by Headaches, Neuralgic Pains, 
H EADAC Pi ES ’ and Nervous Depression, should receive im- 
| mediateand skilful attention, otherwise great 
| mischief may be caused tu the eyes which 
cannot afterwards be remedied. For fuil par- 
IMPERFECT ticulars as to the Care and Preservation of 
| the Eyessee OUR EYES, 
by Mr. JOHN BROWNING, F.R.A\S..F.R.MS. 
70 Illustrations. Post-free, One Shilling, 
from 63 Strand, London, W.C. 


VISION! 





SCOTTISH PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION. 


(ESTABLISHED 1837.) 
MUTUAL ASSURANCE WITH MODERATE PREMIUMS 
Accumulated Funds exceed £12,000,000. 


The Surplus at the 1901 Investigation was £1,581,000, 
Over sixty per cent. of the Members who died during the 
Septennium were entitled to Bonuses which, notwithstand- 
ing that the Premiums do not as a rule exceed the 
non-profit rates of other Offices, were, on the average, equal 
to an addition of over 50 per cent. to the Original 
Assurances, 

Lonpon: 17 Kine WILLIAM STREET, EC. 

WEST END Orrice: 17 PALL MALL, S.W. 
HEAD OFFICE: 6 St, ANDREW Square, EDINBURGH. 





— 


By Appointment to his Majesty and the Royal Family, 


MILLER AND SONS, LTD,, 
SPECIALISTS IN EVERY KIND OF ARTIFICIAL LIGHTING 

Electric Fittings of all kinds, including reproductions of the best Periods 
of French, Italian, and English Decorative Art. 

_ Oil Lamps, Brackets, Chandeliers, &c. The largest and best selection 
in London. Antique Oriental Jars mounted as Lamps—a Speciality, 

The Vernon Candle Lamp, invented by MILLER and SONS, and used by 
her late Majesty. highly recommended for those who read at night. Sole Depot 
in London for the Magniticent Art Metal productions of Barbedieune of Paris, 

Illustrated Catalogues or Special Designs on application. Estimates free 


Manufactory—BOYLE ST., w. 








178-179 PICCADILLY, LONDON. 











OLKESTONE.— BAYHAM HOUSE, GRIMSTON 
AVENUE.—Home School for Girls.--Principal, Miss BURGES, late 
Scholar of Newnham College, Cambridge, and Assistant-Mistress in the Cam. 
bridge High School. Not more than 20 taken. Fine open position ; modern 
detached house. Special attention to health and physical development, 
References: the Vice-Chaucellor of the University of Cambridge (the President 
of Queens’ College) ; the Judge of the Arches Court, Sir A. Charles, Woodlands, 
Sevenoaks. 


CHOOL HOME FOR BOYS.— 
Mr. C. E. FREEMAN, B.A., PREPARES BOYS for the PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS, &c. Mr. Freeman was educated at Huileybury and Caius College, 
Cambridge, and has been a Schoolmaster 16 years. Mrs. Freeman is a trained 
nurse, and well qualified to look after the health of the pupils,—Address, 
Aldeburgh-on-Sea, Suffolk, 
Nae THORPE, EASTBOURNE. — High-class School 
4 for Gentlemen’s Daughters (Boarders only).—Beautifully situated on 
high ground. Perfect sanitation. Good staff of Resident Mistresses and 
Visiting Professors. Special care of delicate girls.—Mrs. and Miss DODWELL 
KINGSFORD. 
OUNT VIEW.—Home School for Girls.—84 Fitzjohn’s 
Avenue, Hampstead, N.W.—The NEXT TERM WILL BEGIN on 
‘TUESDAY, January 20th, 1903. Reference kindly allewed to Bishop Hamilton- 
Baynes, Mrs. E. I. Donaldson, and others.—For Prospectus apply tu Miss M, H. 
DOWNES, B.A.(Lond.), Head-Mistress. 


ELSTED SCHOOL.—EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS (£50, 

£30, £20) will be OFFERED for COMPETITION in July, 1903. 

Examination in London and at Felsted begins July 14th. NEXT TERM 
BEGINS JANUARY 19th.—Apply, Rev. HEAD-MASTER, Felsted, Essex. 


rMUNBRIDGE WELLS HIGH SCHOOL, G.P.D.S5.C.— 
Illustrated Prospectus and Terms of Licensed Boarding-house may be 
had from the HEAD-MISTRESS, High School, Camden Park. 

















RESDEN.—HOME SCHOOL on ENGLISH PRINCI. 
PLES.—Miss EDITH GAMBLE, assisted by Fraulein PRETZSCH, 
receives a limited number of Pupils. Languages a special feature. Music, Art, 
&c.—Apply for particulars to Miss GAMBLE, Lindengasse 2, Dresden, or to 
R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 22 Craven St., Strand. 
t OME for ANGLO-INDIANS and OTHERS.—A FEW 
GIRLS and quite young BOYS are RECEIVED into a PRIVATE 
FAMILY. Home life, and education either at good day-schools or at home. 
Entire charge where parents are abroad. Vacancy after Christmas. Full 
particulars on application,— Mrs. COUNSELL, Banbury Road, Oxford. 
NOLONIAL and INDIAN BOYS will RECEIVE 
BOARD, LODGING, and SUPERVISION of STUDIBS, in the Home 
of a North of England Clergyman, with Education ia a School from which many 
Scholarships are taken to the Universities. Terms, 12 months, 120 guineas.— 
Particulars, ‘‘ M.,” 1 Wellington Street, London, W.C, 











NONTINENTAL EDUCATION. — A SWISS LADY 
(Diplomée, Paris) residing in Paris, having had on J years of educa 
tional experience in England, wishes to RECEIVE a few YOUNG LADIES for 
the completion of their education in Languages, Arts, and Music. Pupils 
attend classes at the Lycée if desired. All the comforts and supervision of an 
English home. Highest references.—Mdlle. GLATZ, St. Andrew's Manse, 
Bournenwuth, or Lycée Molre, Passy, Paris. 


YNUITION IN FRANCE.—M. DE FELICE, ex-Professor 
of the University of France, HAS VACANCIES in his private house for 
ONE or TWO YOUNG ENGLISHMEN desirons of pursuing their studies 
abroad. Highest references in England.—Address, 50 Avenue St. Maur, Lille, 
France; or, R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 22 Craven Street, Strand, W.C. 
p PSOM COLLEGE.—Head-Master, Rev. T. N. HART 
\j SMITH, M.A. Publie School for all Classes. ENTRANCE SCHOLAR. 
SHIPSin JULY. Valuable Leaving Exhibitions.—Prospectus, apply BURSAR. 

















ADAME AUBERT’S GOVERNESS and SCHOOL 
AGENCY. Est. 1880. 139 Regent Street, W. Resident, Daily, and 
Visiting GO VERNESSES, Lady Professors & Teachers, Répetitrices, Chaperons, 
Companions, Lady Housekeepers (English and Foreign), introduced for British 
Isles and Abroad, Schools and Educational Homes recommended. 
PPENDICITIS.—The GENERAL ACCIDENT COM- 
PANY’S Personal Accident Policy covers a weekly allowance of £6 for 
disablement caused by appendicitis without extra charge. Claims paid, over 
Half a Million Sterling.—Address, General Buildings, Perth, and 115 Cannoa 








Consultations free of charge. 





Street, E.C. 
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AINT FELIX SCHOOL, LTD. SOUTHWOLD.— 
The Council beg to announce that the School has now been re- 
moved to the New Buildings. These consist of a School House and 
four Boarding Houses, with playing fields, on a commanding site over- 
looking Southwold. They possess every modern requisite for health and 
convenience. Head-Mistress, Miss M. I. GARDINER (daughter of the late 
Dr. S. R. Gardiner), and a large staff of Assistant Mistresses, References :— 
Miss Helen Gladstone, Miss K. Jex- Blake, the Mistress of Girton College, the 
Principal of Newnham College, Col. Sir Colin Scott Moncrieff, K.C.M.G., the 
Bishop of Southampton, the Master of Christ’s College, Cambridge, Professor 
York Powell, and others.—For information, apply to Miss M, I. GARDINER, 
St. Felix School, Southwold, Suffolk. 





UPERIOR SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS.—Miss LOUISA 
BROUGH can RECOMMEND high-class BOARDING and DAY 
SCHOOLS in England and on the Continent.—Ceutral Registry for Teachers, 
95 Craven Street, Charing Cross, 








T,ASTBOURNE, ST. MARGARET'S, MEADS.—Hieh.- | 


class School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Priucipals—The Misses 
TIDMAN (of Girton College). First-class Modern Education. Highest references. 


[gin ecaceda econo ; Sd eh ean BALE 
NOUTH BELGRAVIA PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
Ss for BOYS, 35 GLOUCESTER STREET, S.W. Conducted by Mrs. 
SUTTON. Thorough Preparation for the Public Schools. Kindergarten and 
Transition Class for children under eight. Gymuastics and drilling. Reference 
to Parents and Head-Masters. 








H E C O L L E G Bee, 
RAMSGATE. 
Founded 1809, Junior and Senior Schools. 


Prospectus and Views, address— 
The HEAD-MASTER, Chatham House, Ramsgate. 


TR. S. A. TRUMAN (who has had a large experience of 

Educational Agency work) INTRODUCES, free of charge, to Schools 

and Parents, well-recommended DAILY and RESIDENT GOVERNESSES 

and ASSISTANT-MISTRESSES.—Prompt and careful attention will be given 

to inquiries and applications made to Mr, S, A. TRUMAN, of No. 6 Holles 
Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 


ALISBURY SCHOOL.—FOUR CHAFYN GROVE 

h SCHOLARSHIPS will be AWARDED on JANUARY 29th, 1903.—For 
full particulars address Rev. HEAD-MASTER, 

ETTLE, YORKSHIRE—OVERDALE SCHOOL 
for GIRLS. Healthy, bracing situation. Head-Mistress, Miss E. M, 
PICKARD (Class, Trip.), Newnham Coll., Camb. Highest references. 

NT. MICHAEL'S COLLEGE, near TENBURY, 
S WORCS.—BOYS thoroughly Prepared for Public Schools. Most healthy 
situation; large playing-fields and Fives Courts; separate cubicles. Head- 
Master, Rev. W. A. RENWICK, M.A., late Scholar of Hertford College, Oxford, 
—Apply Rev. the WARDEN. 


RE YOU WANTING SCHOOL OR HOME ?—Boys, 
JA Girls? English, Continental ?— Mrs. HOOPER. 13 Regent St., London,sends 
reliable information & prospectuses gratis of personally inspected establishments. 

















Wy Lene. BERNE.—Pensionnat for Girls. Bracing 
climate. Large grounds. Physical trainmg. Exceptional advantages 
i ‘tus, Miles. HEISS. 





for Study of Languages and Music. Eng 
OUTHBOURNE-ON-SEA, HANTS. — PEMBROKE 

LODGE.—Mr. GERALD MEAKIN (Trinity Coll., Cambridge) PRE- 
PARES a limited number of BOYS for PUBLIC SCHOOLS. Reasonable 
fees. Climate bracing and sunny. Very suitable for delicate boys. Health 
earefully studied. Soil, sand and gravel. Drainage perfect. Playing-tields 
five acres. Good sea bathing. Detached sanatorium. Experienced Matron. 
Carpenters’ shop.—Prospectus and full particulars on application. 


lish refs.—Prosp 





ULWICH COLLEGE PREPARATORY SCHOOL.— 
For boys between 7 and 13 years of age.—Prospectus, &c., of the 

Rev. J. H. MALLINSON, M.A., Hillsboro’, West Dulwich. 
LARENDON HOUSE SCHOOL, LEAMINGTON SPA. 
Principals: Mrs. Stafford & Miss Pilgrim. LEftlicient statf of Teachers. 
Gymnasium, hockey, &c. Modern education. Perfect sanitation. Highest refs. 


| ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET.—Recent 





Successes include University Scholarships and Exhibitions, Passes into 
Woolwich and Sandhurst, &e. A New Block will be opened next term containing 
Chemical Laboratory and additional Class Rooms, Junior House for Boys 
under 12.—D. E. NORTON, M.A., Head-Master. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR. 
SHIPS.—THIRTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) next JULY for 
Classics, Mathematics, and Army and Navy subjects. Special Classes for 
ARMY, NAVY, ENGINEERING, &c., with no Extra Fee, Large wing 
recently added, Excellent health record, JUNIOR SCHOOL (8-13).—Heail- 
Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A. 
ALLIWICK MANOR, NEW SOUTHGATE, N. 

(8 miles from London).—Virst-class BOARDING SCHOOL for 
DAUGHTERS OF GENTLEMEN, Fine old country house, beautiful 
grounds and playing-field. Healthy bracing air. London Professors. 
Hockey, Cricket, Tennis, Cycling, &e.—The Misses FENTON. 








UXTON COLLEGE, DERBYSHIRE.—Founded 1674. 
Head-Master: R. A. LITTLE, M.A., LL.D. 

BOYS from 8 to 18 years are PREPARED for Commercial life, the Professions, 
and Universities. Very healthy position 1,000 ft. above sea-level. Moorland 
air. Sanitary arrangements perfect. Water supply pure. Workshops, Swim- 
ming Bath, Laboratory, Gymnasium, Good Playing-fields. Fees £48-£60. 


YIRLS’ PUBLIC DAY SCHOOL CO. 
BLACKHEATH HIGH SCHOOL, WEMYSS ROAD, S.E. 
Head-Mistress—Miss F. GADESDEN, Girton College, Cambridge. 











Boarding Houses licensed by the Council :— : 
39, Lee Park, Blackheath ; House-Mistress, Miss M. Haig Brown, 
5, Talbot Houses, Blackheath ; House-Mistress, Miss E. James. 
Prospectuses to be obtained from the HEAD-MISTRESS of the School or 
from the HOUSE-MISTRESSES, 


NDIVIDUAL TUITION FOR UNIVERSITY AND 
OTHER EXAMINATIONS, 
Messrs. LANGDON-DAVIES and OLDERSHAW RECEIVE PUPILS at 
COPTHILL, BURGH HEATH, SURREY. Healthy situation near London. 
Golf, &e. 


ROMER.—ST. LAURENCE SCHOOL.—Principal, Miss 
GRACE C. POLLARD, late Scholar of Newnham College, Camb., assisted 

by Miss SMALLPEICE, of Newnham College, Camb., formerly Head-Mistress 
of Dewsbury and Kendal High Schools, and others. Bracing climate. Home 
comforts, individual care. Bathing, Swimming, Tennis, Hockey. 























COLLEGE, 


erss AGRICULTURAL 
CIRENCESTER. 
Patron—H.M. KING EDWARD VII. 
For Land-owners, Land-agenis, Surveyors, Agriculturists, intending Colonists, &ec. 
PRESIDENT— 
His Grace The DUKE of RICHMOND and GORDON, K.G. - 
ComMMITTEE OF MaNaGEMENT— 
The Right Hon, The EARL of DUCIE (Chairman). 
Colonel Sir NIGEL KINGSCOTE, K.C.B. (Vice-Chairman). 
RINCIPAL— 
The Rev. JOHN B. M‘CLELLAN, M.A., Hon. Member of Surveyors’ Institution, 
and late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
For Prospectus apply to the PRINCIPAL. 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, February 3rd. 





MONIC A’S SCHOOL, 


TADWORTH, 


S 7 


SURREY. 


TWENTY GIRLS RECEIVED. 
Charming country, bracing climate, within twenty miles of London. 
Staff of University and Foreign Mistresses. 
Sound intellectual and physical training, combined with the advantages of 
a cultured and refined home. 





PrincipaL: Miss LOUISA HEATH-JONES, 
NEXT TERM BEGINS JANUARY 22np, 1903. 


LIFTON BANK SCHOOL 
ST. ANDREWS. 





Prepares for the 
NAVY, ARMY, and UNIVERSITIES. 


Prospectus, with List of Honours, on application to the 
HEAD-MASTER, 


MARY’S COLLEGE, PADDINGTON, W. 

e Church of England Boarding and Day School. Training Department 

for Teachers. RECOGNISED by the BOARD of EDUCATION as a 

TRAINING COLLEGE for SECONDARY TEACHERS, Visitor—The Right 

Hon. and Right Rev. the Bishop of London. Principal—Miss J, L. LATHAM, 

Girton College. Terms: Boarding House 60 gs. a year.—Apply PRINCIPAL, 
NEXT TERM BEGINS JANUARY 2lst. 


ee ee HOUSE SCHOOL. 
' Head-Mistresses—Miss LUCAS and Miss SPEAKMAN 
(formerly Mistresses in the Schools of the G. P. D. S. Co.) 

The house is situated within ten minutes of the Sea and the Downs, and has 
a fine open garden attached, with a walled-in playing-field for tennis, hockey, 
&c., within tive minutes’ walk. The premises are certified by the Corporation 
Sanitary Authority. Preparation for Examinations. Inclusive fees from 80 
guineas. AUTUMN TERM BEGAN SEPTEMBER I8th. 


EECHMONT, SEVENOAKS, KENT. — The Rev. 

Cc. W. L. BODE has just REMOVED his Preparatory School from 

Yarlet Hall, near Stafford, to BEECHMONT, near SEVENOAKS. Magnificent 

position, 700 ft, above sea; very healthy, dry and bracing.—Full particulars on 
application, 


HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES EIGHT GIRLS of 16 or upwards in her Chalet near 
Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired. Special facilities for Music 
(Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin and Violoncello), Sketching, Art Classes, 
German. Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment. Skilled in- 
struction in French Cookery it desired. Direct service twice daily with 
England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 


RUSSELS.—Very healthy situation—Mdlles. DENYS 
RECEIVESa FEW DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN toCOMPLETEtheir 
EDUCATION. Comfortable family life. French, German, Italian, Music, Draw- 
ing, Painting, Dancing, &c. ; Fees, £80 perann.; Term commences with entranceof 
Pupil; PersonalRefs, Prospectus onapplication.—82 Rue Lauters, Avenue Louise, 


EW COLLEGE, SOUTHAMPTON.—Principal: Miss 
ALLNUTT (Oxf. Hon. Schl. Classics). First-class Education for 
Daughters of Gentlemen. Heal hy situation; physical training; outdoor 
games. Boarders received in Head-Mistress’ house adjoining New College. 
References: Mrs. Creighton, Hampton Court Palace; ‘len. and Right Rev. 
Lord. Bishop of Southampton; Hon. Mrs. Arthur Lyttelton. 


EYMOUTH COLLEGE.—Council: E. 8. Hanbury, 

Esq. (Chairman), the Lord Bishop of Durham, the Lord Bishop of 

Liverpool, Prebendary Webb-Peploe, Rev. Dr. Wace, and others. A tully 

equipped Public School in most healthy locality. Boys detinitely prepared for 

the Universities, Army, Navy, and other professions,—For Prospectus apply 
to Head-Master, H. C. BARNES-LAWRENCE, M.A, 


VHE GLEBE HOUSE, HUNSTANTON-ON-SEA.— 
Preparation for the Public Schools, Royal Navy, &c. Individual tuition, 
Conversational French and German. Premises include detached Sanatorium, 
Gymnasium, Fives Courts, Laboratory, Carpenter’s Shop. 7 acres of ground. Dry 
and braciug climate. Head-Master.Mr. H. CAMBRIDGE BARBER,M.A,(Oxon), 


UXTON, DERBYSHIRE. — MARLBOROUGH 

COLLEGE.—A High-Class Educational Home for Young Gentlewomen. 

—The Principal aims at combining true culture, refinement, and the necessary 

book study with the development of practical common-sense and robust 

physical growth. Preparation for University Exams. optional. Great musical 
advantages. Swedish Gymuastics, Games, Special care to delicate girls. 



































UEENWOOD, EASTBOURNE.—Miss CHUDLEIGH 

and Miss JOHNS, M.A. Lond., Classical Tripos Cambridge. assisted by a 

Full Staff of English and Foreign Mistresses and Visiting Professors. First- 
class education on modern lines; preparation for the Universities. “Excellent 
premises on the sea-front; large playing-tield, riding, cycling, tennis, hockey, &c. 
AUTUMN TERM BEGAN SEPTEMBER 25th. 


N OIRA HOUSE LADIES’ SCHOOL, 
UPPER CARLISLE ROAD, EASTBOURNE. 











Principals—Miss CONNAH and Miss INGHAM. 


The house stands on the slope of the Downs overlooking the town and the sea. 
Boarders only received. Prospectuses on application. 


dex DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.— 

Head-Mistress, Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A. (Late Second Mistress, 
St. Felix School, Southwold). Special care given to individual development. 
Air very bracing from Downs and Sea. References: the Vice-Chancellor of 
Cambs, University, the Principals of Bedford & Holloway Colleges, and others. 
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HURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION. 
CHERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 


A RESIDENTIAL TRAINING COLLEGE for TEACHERS in COLLEGES 
for WOMEN and in SECONDARY SCHOOLS for GIRLS. 
Students are prepared for the Oxford, Cambridge, and London Teachers’ 
Diplomas. The work of the College is carried on in co-operation with that of 
the Tutors of the Oxford University Diploma Scheme. Fees £65 a year 
(inelusive).—For Prospectus and particulars of Scholarships, apply to the 
Principal. Miss MACKENZIE-SMITH. 
SANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE. 


A HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, 
where the aim is to train girls to be practical, refined, and cultured. Every 
care and comfort for delicate children. Large grounds, tennis and fives courts, 
playing-field. Pupils prepared for the University and other examinations. 

A limited number of ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS are awarded by compe- 








tition. For Prospectus and terms apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 
\ENEVA EDUCATIONAL CENTRE, SWITZER- 
J LAND..-STATE SCHOOLS. —HOUSEKEEPING SCHOOL FOR 


GIRLS: from 13 to 15 years; Introductory Course ; no fees—AGRICULTURAL 
SCHOOL: Horticuiture, Kitchen Gardening, Vine Culture; 3 years’ course; 
fee for boarders, £28 a year.—UPPER COMMERCIAL SCHOOL: 3 years’ 
course; yearly fee, £83—SCHOOL OF ARTS AND CRAFTS, FOR THE 
BUILDING TRADES: no fees. - WATCHMAKING SCHOOL: a course from 
4 to 5 years; monthly fee from £1 to £2.—SCHOOL OF MACHINERY: 3 
years’ course; monthly fee, £1.—LECTURES ON SCIENTIFIC FARMING: 
from the Ist Nov. till the 15th March; fee for strangers, 2 frs. per lecture.— 
DEAF AND DUMB INSTITUTE: fee for boarders, £28 a year.—MUSIC 
SCHOOL (a private endowment): 1,100 pupils; nominal fee.— DAME 
SCHOOLS: children from 3 to 7 years; no fees.—PRIMARY SCHOOLS: 
children from 7 to 13 years; no fees. UNIVERSITY PUBLIC EVENING 
LECTURES BY EMINENT PROFESSORS FROM ALL PARTS OF 
EUROPE: free.—For further information write to the FREE INQUIRY 
OFFICE, Geneva, 3 Place des Bergues, Geneva. 









ARROGATE LADIES’ COLLEGE, 
WEST END PARK, HARROGATE, 
Director—G. M. SAVERY, M.A. (Oxon). 
Head-Mistress—Miss M. E. JONES, B.A. (R.U.I.) 
Large resident staff; University inspection; good hockey field, cricket, &e.— 
Prospectus on application, 

EVONSHIRE.—LANGLEY HOUSE, DAWLISH.—A 
holiday and health resort for young ladies, school girls, and junior 
school boys. Charming Devonshire “ village-town.’’ Purest water and perfect 
sanitation. Sea and moorland. Main line G.W.R. Weekly terms.—Prospectus 

from Miss CLAMAGERAN, or ARTHUR E. JONES, Proprietor. 

















RCHDEACON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND 

a BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLFIELD, RIPON. Church 
of England. Annual Examination by Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board. 
Healthy locality; large grounds for cricket, hockey, and tennis.—Principals, 
Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER. 


lay f BOULEVARD RASPAIL, PARIS _14%muz,— 
Mademoiselle WOLFF, sous la direction de Miss JNURDAIN, 
RECOIT DES JEUNES FILLES désireuses de se perfectionner dans l'étude 
speciale de la langue franaise. Les lecons de francais, aussi bien que les 
lesons d’allemand, ou autre langue ¢trangére, sont vonnées 4 la maison; les 
jeunes filles suivent les cours d’histoire et de littérature a la Sorbonne.—Pour 
tous les renseignements s’adresser i Miss JOURDAIN, Corran, Watford, Herts. 
Reférences :—Mrs, Benson, Lady Evans, M. le professeur Ménégoz, F. Storr, 
Esq., the Archdeacon of Manchester, Miss Alice Woods, Miss Wordsworth. 


ARIS, NEUILLY.— Miss COCHRAN and Malle. 

SASSISSOU RECEIVE a few GIRLS to study Languages, Music, and 

Art, and to continue their English education if desired. French spoken daily. 

Best masters, lectures, concerts, &c. Comfortable house near the Bois, 
Escort in January.—14 Villa Sainte-Foy, Neuilly-sur-Seine, Paris. 


ISS MARIAN GREEN, formerly Head-Mistress of the 
High School, Blackburn, has thoroughly REORGANISED the 
WAGNER HOUSE SCHOOL, BELSIZE GROVE, HAMPSTEAD. Her aim isto 
combine a sound and liberal education with the life of a cultivated English home. 
Large detached house, tennis, hockey, &c. University Examination & Inspection. 


VASTBOURNE COLLEGE—SCHOLARSHIPS. 
a President—His Grace the DUKE of DEVONSHIRE, K.G., P.C. 

SIX SCHOLARSHIPS (£60-£30) MARCH 12th-14th for Classics, Mathe- 
matics, Army and Navy subjects. 

For particulars apply Head-Master, H. R. THOMSON, M.A. 


INCHESTER HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, and 
KINDERGARTEN,—Chairman of Council: DEAN OF WINCHES. 
TER.—Head-Mistress: Miss MOWBRAY.—Fees from 7} to 16} guineas a year. 
Four Boarding Houses; fees from 40 to 80 guineas a year. NEXT TERM 




















NEV SBS Oey OF DURHAM 
DEGREES OPEN TO WOMEN. 
For Particulars concerning Tuition, Scholarships, and Cost of Residence in 
ed hd geaaia Hostel, apply to the LADY PRINCIPAL, Abbey House, 
urham. 


EREFORD CATHEDRAL SCHOOL.—A small Public 
School with large Scholarship Endowment. Terms, £65—£55 per 
annum. Additional Boarding House next Term, which begins JANUARY 23rd, 
—For Prospectus, &c., address to Rev. HEAD-MASTER. 








OODFORD COLLEGE, SOUTH WOODFORD, 
ESSEX. HEADMASTER, W. RHEAM, BSc.Lond. Very healthy 
district. Detached Schoolrooms, Laboratory, and Lavatories. Good grounds 
and playing-field. Boys prepared for the Professions or Commercial Life, 
Special attention to delicate boys. 


At ieG ow £ f & » C H 0 OO L. 


VACANCIES in Church House and Preparatory School for next Term, 
Election to House and Navy Class Scholarships at Christmas.—Apply to Rev. 
BR. D. SWALLOW, Head-Master. 


ATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 1902. 
—An Aid to Parents in the Selection of Schools. Particulars and 
Views of the Best Boys’ and Girls’ Schools. 720 pages, red cloth, post-free, 
ls. 6d.—J. and J. PATON, 143 Cannon Street, London. If statement of 
requirements be given, a selection of Prospectuses of good class schools will be 
sent free of charge. 








—— 


QOUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE 
K) President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, R.N. Principals — 4’ 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S. (late Director Liverpool Gymnasium) A. 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants. Objects—To train Educate 
Ladies as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education. All branches and syste “ 
taught, including Outdoor Games, Swimming, Fencing, and Medical Gymnast a 
Gold and Silver Medals, with Diplomas, awarded to successful atudente 
Schools and Colleges supplied with qualified teachers. References permitted 
to Lord Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon. H. J. Gladstone, M.P, Hon. and 
Rev. E. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further Particulars from the SECRETARY. wa 


INTERSDORF, BIRKDALE PARK, SOUTH. 
: PORT.—SCHOOL for GIRLS. Established 1867. Principals: Th 
Misses SIMON. Staff of fully qualified Mistresses and visiting Professors: 
pupils prepared for Oxford Local and other Public Examinations: speci 
arrangements for young children; teachers’ course for advanced’ musical 
students; hockey field on seafront ; riding, boating, tennis, swimming, cycling 
and Swedish drill.—For Annual Review and Prospectus. apply to the PRINCI: 
PALS. The EASTER TERM COMMENCES TUESDAY, January 20th, 1903, 


(HE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 








OMEN TEACHERS. 

Principal: Miss HELENA L. POWELL, Newnham College, Cambridge, 
Historical Tripos, Class I.; late Head-Mistress of the Leeds Girls’ High School, 

A residential College providing a year’s professional training for secondary 
teachers. The course includes preparation for the Cambridge Teachers’ (er. 
tificate (Theory and Practice), and for the Teachers’ Diploma of the London 
University. The students attend the Cambridge University Lectures on Teach. 
ing, in addition to those of the resident and visiting lecturers, Ample oppor. 
tunity is given for practice in teaching Science, Languages, Mathematics, and 
other subjects in various schools in Cambridge. Students are admitted in 
January and in September.—Full particulars as to qualifications for admission, 
Scholarships, and Bursaries may be obtained on application to Miss H, i. 
POWELL, Cambridge Training College. . 


ARTMOOR. — BOVEY TRACEY GRAMMAR 

SCHOOL. Head-Master: Rev. R. WELLINGTON MENNEER, M.A, 

On high ground near Hey Tor. Preparation for Army and Navy, Matriculation, 
Oxford Local. Terms moderate.—Apply, HEAD-MASTER, 


ID 3 Ff ©. ® BD, D EV ON, 
WEST BANK SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Modern Education. Preparation for Exams, Special attention to modern 
languages. Tennis, hockey, cricket, Entire charge of children from abroad, 
Principals, the Misses ABBOTT. 
| i gael SCHOOL offers Public School Life and Training, 
Preparation on the Classical Side for the Universities. The Modern 
Side affords a sound preparation for commercial life, including shorthand, 
book-keeping, and foreign correspondence. Fees low and inclusive.—Head- 
Master, P. K. TOLLIT, M.A. (late Scholar of Magd. Col., Oxford), 


CHOOL for BOYS of NEUROTIC TENDENCIES 
and others unfit for Ordinary School Life. Numbers limited, so that 
Situated in a healthy district on 

















ho 
each boy may have individual attention. 
chalk soil, and within easy reach of London. Head-Master has had large 
experience and success with boys of this class. Resident trained nurses, 
Highly qualified and experienced doctor on the staff. Cricket, football, and 
tennis grounds. Testimonials and references from the heads of public schools, 
parents, pupils (past and present), and the medical profession.—Address * T.,” 
c/o Scholastic, Clerical, and Medical Assoc., Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Strand, W.C, 


FEW BOYS, needing more than ordinary care and 
individual preparation for the Public Schools, RECEIVED by Mr. W, 
J. COUSINS, B.A., Brasenose College, Oxford. Very healthy climate, and open 
situation; playing-field, &c.—St. Mawes, Blatchington, near Seaford. 
TV eR PO On ky COLLEGE 
HUYTON HALL, NEAR LIVERPOOL. 
Visitor—The LORD BISHOP OF LIVERPOOL. 
Head-Mistress—Miss GERTRUDE ANTHONY, B.A. (London), 
Church of England Boarding and Day School for Girls, 
Country air, tennis, rounders, hockey, &e. 
Scholarships to Cambridge and Oxford Universities. 
For Prospectus, apply to Rev. G. H. DAYSON, Secretary, Liverpool College, 
Shaw Street, Liverpool. 


LIFTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
President of the Council: The Right Hon. LEWIS FRY. 
Head-Mistress: MISS BURNS. Secretary: MISS DINGWALL. 
Boarding House: 2 CECIL ROAD, CLIFTON, BRISTOL. 
House-Mistress: MISS WEDDERBURN. 
The NEXT TERM BEGINS on MONDAY, January 26th. 

















ES TILLEULS, St. ADRESSE, P. DU HAVRE 
FRANCE.—The Rev. E. O. BURBIDGE, B.A. (Prizeman of Lond. 
Univ.), for sixteen years Head-Master of Holmwood School, Bexhill, RECEIVES 
PUPILS; thorough modern education; French and German Conversation; 
healthy situation, near sea ; excellent references. 


OME LIFE AND TUITION near the Sea.—The Rev. 

W. E. BOLLAND (17 years Head-Master at Worcester) RECEIVES a 
FEW PUPILS preparing for the University and other Examinations. Very 
healthy climate; golf links. Highest references given and required. Two 
vacancies after Christmas.—For particulars, address, Embleton Vicarage, 
Christon Bank, Northumberland. 


HE GRAMMAR SCHOOL for GIRLS, ROCHESTER. 


PUPILS attending this School can be RECEIVED as BOARDERS at 
“TREVINE,” BOLEY HILL, ROCHESTER.—For terms, &c., apply to 
Miss GERTRUDE FRY. 


EST HEATH SCHOOL, HAMPSTEAD; on high 
ground close to Heath. Co-education up to 14 years of age. Private 
*bus conveys pupils daily to and from neighbourhood of Baker Street in charge 
of Teacher. Head-Master, C. E. RICE, M.A., late Master at Bedales School, 
—Prospectus and references on application. 














ARUNDEL SOCIETY CHROMOS. 


Large Number in Stock. Send for Printed List. 
S. JUDE’S DEPOT, BIRMINGHAM. 


RTS AND CRAFTS EXHIBITION SOCIETY.— 
NEXT EXHIBITION from Middle of JANUARY to End_of 
MARCH, 1903. BRITISH WORKS ONLY. Works received at NEW 
GALLERY Last Three Days of DECEMBER, 10 to 6.—For particulars apply to 
SECRETARY, 3 Old Serjeant’s Inn, Chancery Lane. 












ie eee G.—School for the Treatment and Educa- 

tion of Boys and Young People suffering from Impediments in the Speech 
conducted by Mr. E. GRIERSON,—a Self-Cured Stammerer. Backward Boys 
also received.—Address, 10 Ben k Street, Manchester Square, London, W. 





JUST PUBLISHED. SECOND EDITION, PART I. 3s, 6d, net. 
NHE RENAISSANCE IN ITALIAN ART. 


By Setwyn Brinton, M.A. A Complete Account of the Art of the 
Italian Revival, in Three Parts, richly Illustrated, with Analysis of Artists’ 





(Consulting Rooms), or Goldington Road, Bedford, 


Works. London: Simpxin, MarsyaLl, HamILtTon, Kent, & Co., Limited. 
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EALTH or PLEASURE CRUISES to JAMAICA, 
“The New Riviera,” by the 
IMPERIAL DIRECT WEST INDIA MAIL SERVICE. 


Steamers. | Bristol | Jamaic 

(depart) (arrive) 

Port Royal ove ove 3rd Jan. ) 16th Jan. 
Port Morant ‘ie 17th Jan. | 30th Jan. 
Port Antonio ... 3lst Jan. 13th Feb. 





Returning from Jamaica fortnightly. 

Magnificent accommodation for saloon and second-class passengers. Fares: 
Ist class, £18-£25 single, £32-£40 return; 2nd class, £14 single, £25 return. 

THE CONSTANT SPRING AND MYRTLE BANK HOTELS at Kingston, 
Jamaica, have been acquired by Elder, Dempster, and Co., placed under 
competent managership, and brought thoroughly up to date in every way. 

For further particulars apply ELDER, DEMPSTER, and CO., 4 St. Mary 
Axe, London; or at their offices in Liverpool, Bristol and Manchester. 


> PALESTINE and EGYPT CRUISE, including 
2nd class return ticket London, Calais, Marseilles, and 26 days’ 

Cruise. 
10 { SWISS SKATING, Ski-ing, Tobogganing, and Sleighing parties. 
£10 10S.) ROME TOURS, 7 days’ hotel accommodation, aud return ticket, 
Full particulars of foregoing from Dr. LUNN, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 


WINTER TOURS TO ALL THE WEST INDIA ISLANDS. 
Sixty-five days for £65. For shorter periods proportionate rates, 
By the magnificent vessels of 
THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANY. 
APPLY 18 MOORGATE STREET, or 
29 COCKSPUR STREET (West End), LONDON, 








RIENT COMPANY'S PLEASURE CRUISES by 
their Steamships ‘Cuzco’ and ‘Orient’ from London for Morocco, 
Balearic Isles, South of France, Sicily, Crete, Cyprus, Syria, Palestine, Egypt, 
Algeria, &c., February 26th to April 22nd; for Portugal, Spain, South of 
France, Greece, Constantinople, &c., March 14th to April 27th. Passengers 
travelling overland to Villefranche can leave London respectively on March 6th 
and 25th. Fares from 50 to 90 guineas, 
Managers F, GREEN and CO. 2 Head Office—Fenchurch 
ANDERSON, ANDERSON, and CO.§ Avenue, London, E.C. 
For passage, apply to the latter firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to the 
West End Branch Office, 16 Cockspur Street, S.W. 


OYAL SOCIETY FOR THE PREVENTION OF 
CRUELTY TO ANIMALS, 


Patrons—THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING AND QUEEN. 











The co-operation of persons witnessing acts of cruelty is earnestly invited. 
Complainants not bound to attend court, and their names kept absolutely con- 
fidential when letters are marked “ Private.” 

ANONYMOUS COMPLAINTS, NOT BEING ACTED ON, ARE PUT 
INTO THE WASTE-PAPER BASKET, 

JOHN COLAM, Secretary. 

105 Jermyn Street, St. James’s, London. 


YPEWRITING UNDERTAKEN. 
MSS. AND LITERARY WORK PREFERRED. 
10d. per 1,000 Words. 


Miss L. NICHOLSON, 13 Lloyd Square, London, W.C, 


HE ROYAL SCHOOL OF SHORTHAND AND 
JOURNALISM. 
For the Preparation of Ladies and Gentlemen as Private Secretaries, Short- 
tand Writers, and Journalists. 
Principal—OLIVER McEWAN. 
“The greatest living authority on shorthand.”—Lloyd’s News. 

Address: 22 OXENDON STREET, PANTON STREET, HAYMARKET. 
wre CALDERON’S SCHOOL OF ANIMAL 
PAINTING, 

54 BAKER STREET, W. 














Live Horses, Dogs, &c., every day. Students may join at any time. 


O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 
parts RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
ae Schools also recommended.—MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
td., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. Telegraphic Address, 
“Triform, London.” Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard), 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations 








(yeaa ORPHAN CORPORATION. 


President—The Lord Archbishop of CANTERBURY. 
Vice-President — The Earl of CRANBROOK, G.C.S.I. 





Boys’ School— 
8T. EDMUND’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. 


Girls’ Schools— 
ST. MARGARET'S SCHOOL, BUSHEY. Herts; GWESTFA, MANORDILO, 
Scuth Wales. 


250 Orphan Children of Clergymen of the Church of England are now being 
trained and educated at these Schools free of all cost for tuition and main- 
tenance, 


£8,500 per annuum is required from voluntary sources to support these Schools 





There is a deficit this year amounting to £700. 
Subscriptions and donations are earnestly solicited. 


Bankers—Messrs. DRUMMOND. 
E. L. BECKWITH, J.P., Treasurer. 
Rev. WM. CHAS. CLUFF, Secretary. 


Office: 35 PARLIAMENT STREET, S.W. 
ELIGION OF COMMON-SENSE.—THEISM is a 


reasonable Faith in a God who Loves all Mankind without credulity or 
superstition, and based on Facts which are never in dispute.—Literature sent 
gratis and post-free on application to the SECRETARY of the POSTAL 
MISSION, THEISTIC CHURCH, Swallow Street, Piccadilly, W., where 
SERVICES ARE HELD ON SUNDAYS at 11 and 7. 


EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 
Established 1835. Capital (Paid up) £500,000. 


OOKS WANTED, £5 Eacu Work OFFERED.—AII have 
Coloured Illustrations—Ackermann’s Microscosm, 3 vols., 1808; Acker- 
mann’s Repository, 40 vols., 1809-1828 ; Alken’s National Sports, 1825 ; Roadster’s 
Album, 1845; Life of a Race Horse, 1848; Analysis Hunting Field, 1846; Life of 
John Mytton, 1835; Life of aSportsman, 1842; Excursion to Brightelmstone, 1790; 
Confessions of an Oxonian, 3 vols., 1826 ; Ireland’s Life of Napoleon, 4 vols., 1823- 
28; Annals of Gallantry, 3 vols., 1814; Comforts of Bath, 1798 ; Loyal Volunteers 
of London, 1799; Miseries of Human Life, 50 Coloured Plates, 1808; Sentimental 
Journey, 12 Coloured Plates ; Jorrocks’s Jaunts and Jollities, 1845; Thornton's 
Don Juan, 2 vols., 1821; The English Spy, 2 vols., 1825-26 ; Woodward's Eccen- 
tric Excursions, 1796; Alken’s Specimens of Riding near London, 1823; Acker- 
mann’s Public Schools, 1816. Please report books published by Ackermann; 
all Sporting Books with Coloured Plates; any books with Coloured Plates b 
Alken, Cruikshank, Leech, Phiz, Rowlandson, &c., to BAKER’S GREA' 
BOOKSHOPS, 14-16 JOHN BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM, 


OOKS WANTED, 25s. Each Work OFFrERED.—Shelley, 
4vols., 1839; Dowell’s Taxes, 4 vols., 1883 ; Curzon’s Persia, 2 vols., 1892 ; 
Tennyson’s In Memoriam, first edition, 1850; George Meredith's Poems, 1851; 
Hewlett’s Earthwork out of Tuscany, 1895; Henley’s Montaigne, 3 vols., 1892; 
Apullius, 1893, Tudor Translations; Borrow’s Word-Book of the Romany, 1874; 
Symonds's Italian Lit., 2 vols., 1881; Symonds’s Essays, 2 vols., 1890; Cook’s 
Foxhunting, 1826; Hissey’s Drive through England, 1885; Shirley’s Deer Parks, 
1867; White’s Selborne, 1789; Desperate Remedies, 3 vols., 1871; Jackson’s 
Old Paris, 2 vols., 1878; Jackson’s French Court, 2 vols., 1881; Jesse’s 
Richard III., 1862; Warwickshire Hunt, 1837; Stevenson’s New Arabian Nights, 
2 vols., first edition, 1882; Singer’s Shakespeare, 10 vols., 1826; Lorna Doone, 
38 vols., 1869; Jane Eyre, 3 vols., 1847; Poems, Chiefly Lyrical, 1830; Poems by 
Two Brothers, 1827. 100,000 Books for SALE and WANTED. By far the 
largest and most valuable stock in Birmingham. State wants.—BAKER'S 
GREAT BOOKSHOPS, 14 and 16 JOHN BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


OOKS SPECIALLY WANTED.—AIl Books by Mere- 

dith, Browning, Fitzgerald, Hardy, Stevenson, Freer, Pater, Hissey, Bur- 

ton, Freeman, Shelley, Lecky, Pardoe, Swinburne, Gardiner, Rawlinson, Wilde, 

&e. Sportingand Alpine Books, &v. Rare books es State wants. Before 
buying or selling write to HECTOR’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, BIRMINGHAM, 


HRISTMAS PRESENTS.—BOOKS AT 3p. TO 9p. IN 

THE SHILLING DISCOUNT. Just issued, and sent post-free on appli- 
cation, a Catalogue of Books, many illustrated and in handsome bindings, from 
the published prices of which the above liberal discount is allowed.—GILBERT 
and FIELD, 67 Moorgate Street, London, E.C. 


ODGSON and CO., Auctioneers of Rare and Valuable 

4 Books, Manuscripts, Autographs, &c.—Executors and others having 

Libraries or smaller Collections of Books to dispose of should communicate. 

Valuations made for Probate or other Purposes.—Auction Rooms, 115 Chancery 
Lane. Established 1809, 


OOKS WANTED. High Prices Paid. —Jesse’s 
Richard III., 1862; Handley Cross, 1854; Alpine Journey, 20 vols. ; 
Lorna Doone, 3 vols., 1869; Annals of Gallantry, 3 vols., 1814; Pater’s Marius, 



































at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Manager, R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 22 Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 


1885; Alken’s Popular Songs, 1822. 100,000 for Sale and Wanted. Please state 
wants, Catalogues free.—-HOLLAND BOOK CO.,35 John Bright St., Birmingham. 





A pure Solution. | 
For Acidity of the Stomach. | 


DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


For Heartburn 


For Gout and Indigestion. 
Safest Aperient for 

Delicate Constitutions, 
Ladies, Children, and Infants. 


ESTABLISHED 1851, 
IRKBBEOK BANK, 
and Headache. SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, 
CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, 

DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 
repayable on demand, 


23°/, 22 °/s 


The BIRKBECK ALMANAC, with full particu- 





FISHER’S 


GLADSTONE BAG. 
188 STRAND. 


Catalogues post-free. 


lars, post-free. 
C. A. RAVENSCROFT, Managing Director, 


[ PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO- 

CIATION for BEFRIEN DING YOUNGSERVANTS 

isprepared tosend the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 








R. ANDERSON & CO.,, JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


ADVERTISING AGENTS (Established 1881), 
14 COCKSPUR ST., CHARING CROSS, S.W., 
Insert Advertisements at the lowest possible 
rices. Special terms to Institutions, Publishers, 


anufacturers, &c., on application. GOLD MEDAL, 


(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., 





to whom Subscriptions and Donations toward the 
STEE L PENS. Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 


Messrs. RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall 


PARIS, 1878, East, S.W. 
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OLYMPIA, BOXING DAY, DECEMBER 26th. 


RETURN VISIT OF THE ORIGINAL 


BUFFALO BILL’S WILD WEST, 


And Congress of Rough Riders of the World. 

Mr. NATE SALSBURY ove 

A Pre-eminent Exhibition of Universal Interest. : 
THE ONE GRAND RULER OF THE AMUSEMENT REALM. 

A Veritable Kindergarten of History teaching facts; not on fiction founded. 

Living Object Lessons taken from the pages of realism and iliustrated by the very men who have assisted 

in making fainiliar the most famed of the 
WORLDS MOUNTED WARRIORS. 
A gatheriug of extraordinary consequence to fittingly illastrate all thet bas and can be endured by 
VIKILE MaktTisL Mandoop. 

Cowboys, American Indians, Cuban Patriots, Mexican Ruralies, Bedouin Arabs, South 
American Guachos, American Cavalry, Russian Cossacks, American Artillery, Western 
Girls, Roosevelt’s Rough Ridaers, Royal English-frish Lancers, and all the Features that 
made the Wild West famous, : 

Tutroduced and persovaily dirceted by the American Scout, 
Col. W. F. CODY, “BUFFALO BILL.” 

New and interesting arrangement of the well-known 

WILD WEST INCIDENTS, 
Introducing the Pioneers of the Plains, who tell the story of progress in the great Drama of Civilisation by 
PICTURES OF BORDER LIFE. 

The Stage Coach ‘‘Hold-up,” Cowboys’ “ Round-up,” Riding Wild Bucking Bronchos, Indian War Dances, 
Attack on the Emigrant Train, Equestrian Feats and Skill, Warlike Pageants, & Military Exercises, 
INTERESTING SCENIC EPISODE OF THE SPANISH-AMERICAN WAR, 

Being a Realistic Military Spectacle of the BATTLE GF SAN JUAN HILL, 

m Written and arranged by Mr. Nate Satssury. 
The whole augmented by a MARINE DISPLAY, showing the actual Work and Drill of the 
United States Life-Saving Service, in which the Strong Sturdy 
ROUGH RIDERS OF THE SEA add their Hercism and Lifework to the 
RUGGED ROUGH RIDERS OF THE WORLD. 


Director, 





Two Performances daily, at 2and 8.15p.m. Doors open at 1 and 7 p.m., affording Visitors an opportunity 
to visit the Indian Village, and other interesting features. 
Prices of Admission—1s., 2S., 3S., 5s., & 7s. 6d. Arena Box Seats, 5s. each. Boxes (seats 5 persons), £3 3s. 
Children under ten years half-price to all except the 1s. and 2s. Seats, 

Box Office at Olympia, Addison Road Entrance, open daily from 9 a.m, to 5 p.m. for advance bookiugs 
for allexcept 1s. and 2s. Seats. Reserved and Box Seat Tickets can also be secured at any of the following 
Libraries :—Keith, Prowse, & Co., 48 Cheapside. and Branches; the District Messenger & Theatre Ticket 
Co., Ltd., 193 Piceadilly, W., and Branches; Asbton’s Royal Libraries, 38 Old Bond Street, and Branches ; 
Mitchell’s Royal Library, 33 Old Bond Street, and Branches; Gastrell & Co., 15 Sussex Place, South 
Kensington, and Branches; Alfred Hays, 26 Old Bond Street, W., and 4 Royal Exchange Buildings, E.C. ; 
W. Whiteheads, St. James's Hall, Piccadilly, W.; Webster & Waddington, Ltd., 304 Regent Street, and 
Branches, 

HOW TO REACH OLYMPIA.—Book to Addison Road Station or West Kensington Station; the Tube 
to Shepherd’s Bush. Direct lines of "Buses from the City, Bank, Strand, Piccadilly, Hammersmith, 
Shepherd’s Bush, West Kensington, Brompton, &c., pass the doors. 


LONDON LIBRARY, 


ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, S.W. 


Patron—HIS MAJESTY THE KING. President—Sir LESLIE STEPHEN, K.C.B. 
Vice-Presidents—The Right Hon. A. J. BALFOUR, M.P.; 
The Right Hon. W. E. H. LECKY, M.P., D.C.L.; HERBERT SPENCER, Esq. 
Trustees—Right Hon. LORD AVEBURY, F.R.S.; Right Hon. EARL of ROSEBERY, K.G.; 
Right Hon. Sir M. GRANT DUFF, G.C.S.I. 

Committee—Rev. Canon Ainger, Dr. J. H. Bridges, Prof. Lewis Campbell, Austin Dobson, Esq., Sydney 
Gedge, Esq., Sir A. Geikie, F.R.S., Sir R. Giffen, K.C.B., F.R.S., Edmund Gosse, Esq., LL.D., Mrs. J. BR. 
Green, Frederic Harrison, Esq., Rev. W. Hunt, M.A., Sir C. P. Ibert, K.C.S.1., Sir C. M. Kennedy, C.B., 
K.C.M.G., Sidney Lee. Esq., W.S. Lilly, Esq., Sidney J. Low, Esq., Frank T. Marzials, Esq., C.B., Sir F. 
* Pollock, Bart., Rev. J. Rigg, D.D., S Arthur Strong, Esq., H. R. Tedder, Esq., Rev. H. Wace, D.D., Sir 
Spencer Walpole, K.C.B., A. W. Ward, Fsq., Litt.D. ; y i 

The Library contains about 200,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in 
various Languages. Subscription, £3 a year ; Life Membership, acccrding toage. Fifteen 
Volumes are allowed to Country and Ten to Town Members. Reuding-room open from Ten 
to Half-past Six. CATALOGUE, FIFTH EDITION, 2 vols. 1888, royal Svo, may still 
be had. C. T. HAGBERG WRIGHT, LL.D., Secretary and Librarian. 


MEDOC. NOW 1903. READY. 
5 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent BARONETAGE, 
a cotas oll tcdeakoned ss COMPANIONAGE, 
and KNIGHTAGE. 


wine usually sold at much higher 
prices, 

Printed on thin paper, 2,300 pp., Super Royal 8vo. 
Published 42/- 


ST. ESTEPHE 
Handy for Reference. Accurate in Detail. 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. On comparison it will be The Most Complete Work of its kind. 
found very superior to wine a TG 
usually sold at higher prices. 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine. 

3 Dozen Bottles ov 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases 

and Bottles, 
All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value. 











Per Dozen 
Bots. 4-Bots, 
65th 


14/6 8/3 EDITION. 


Published by 
HARRISON and SONS, 59 Pall Mall, 


Booksellers to his Majesty the King, 
H.R.H. Prince of Wales, 


And may be obtained of all Booksellers. 


ART AND BOOK COMPANY. 
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Arundel Society’s Chromos. 
Largest and Best Selection of Rare Subjects, 
Lists free. 


We regret the increased duty compels advance in 
price of 6d, per dozen. 


JAMES SMITH AND C€O., 


WINE MERCHANTS, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 


Nativity Pictures after Old Masters, 





Telegrams—" Hierarchy, London.” 
Telephone—1286 Central. 


Messrs, SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & ¢9, 
(LIMITED), 





Demy 8vo, 5s. net, with Photogravure Frontispiece, 


The BACON-SHAKESPEARE 
CONTROVERSY. 


A JUDICIAL SUMMING-UP, 


BY THE 
Rt. Hon. Sir JAMES PLAISTED WILDE 
BARON PENZANCE. 


Edited by M. H. Krynear, 
With a Biographical Note by 
PF. A. INDERWICcK, K.C, 


And a Photogravure Frontispiece of the late 
Lord Penzance, 


FROM AUTHOR'S PREFACE, 


“«These books by authors suggesting an authorship 
other than Shakespeare’s, most able as they are 
were, to my thinking, too long and elaborate to 
attract a very large class of readers; and it con. 
stuntly occurred to me while reading them that the 
very striking facts and materials thus collected 
might be put together in a much shorter form— 
very much after the fashion of a judicial summing. 
up—so as to exhibit in a more attractive light the 
arguments upon which the Baconians thought them. 
selves justified in questioning so fixed and veuerable 
a belief as that William Shakespeare wrote the 
plays which have so long passed by his name, ‘She 
form of a summing-up is only adopted for con 
venience, but it is, in truth, very little short of an 
argument for the plaintiffs.” 


TWO HUNTING BOOKS — 
READY DECEMBER I8rx, 1902, 


A History of the North Stafford- 
SHIRE HOUNDS AND COUNTRY, 1825 to 
1902. By C. J. Buaca. To be published in one 
handsome volume, royal 8vo, cloth gilt. Illus. 
trated with a Photogravure Frontispiece and 
32 Half-tone Plates of Portraits, Hunting 


Scenes, Country Houses, and Maps, 25s, net, 








History of the Brocklesby 
HOUNDS AND COUNTRY, 1700 to 1901. By 
GrorGE E, Cottins (‘Nimrod Junr.”) To be 
published in one handsome volume. Illustrated 
with 11 Full-page Photogravure Plates and 32 
Half-tone Engravings of Portraits and Hunting 
Scenes,35s, net. 

London: 
SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO. (Ltd.), 


ST. DUNSTAN'S HOUSE, FETTER LANE, E.c, 


CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL, 


JANUARY, 1903, 7d., 
CONTAINS THE OPENING CHAPTERS OF 


JOHN OXENHAM’S 
POWERFUL NEW NOVEL, 


BARBE OF GRAND BAYOU. 


Other Contents :— 

THE INTERVENTION OF GRICE, JUNIOR. By 
Mary Stuart Boyp. 

THE PRESENT CONDITION OF THE COTTON 
TRADE. By ALBERT Simpson. 

A WORLD ON FIRE, By Avex. W. Rozerts, D.Se. 
UNEXPLORED ST. ANDREWS. By W. T. 
LINSEILL, 

THE ETHER AND WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY. 
CONFESSIONS OF A CIGARETTE SMOKER. 
THE BUSINESS SIDE OF LITERATURE. 

MY LITTLE AFFAIR WITH THE BASQUES. 


By C. Epwarbes. 

COMFORT ON THE HIGH SEAS. By Povuttyer 
Bice.ow, M.A., F.R.G.S. 

THE BARRAGES OF THE NILE. 

THE WOMAN-STUDENT AT OXFORD. 

THE TREASURE OF THE INCAS. 

THE POACHER. By Arrtuur WELLESLEY REES. 


A VISIT TO THE MANITOBA PENITENTIARY. 
THE MONTH: SCIENCE AND ARTS. 


AND 
MEMORIES OF HALF A CENTURY. 
By R. C. LEHMANN. 


This Part begins the New Volume 
CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL, JAN. 











WILL CHRIST COME? 


THE DELAYED MILLENNIUM: 
An Historical Inquiry and Record. 
By GEORGE ST. CLAIR, 


Author of “‘ Buried Cities and Bible Countries.” 
5s. net. 


Published by HARRISON and SONS, 
59 Pall Mall, London, S.W. 








Cheques (and Post-Office Orders 369 








Manchester: 26 Market Street. 22 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, 








Strand\ vayable to “ John Baker.” 
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MUDIE’S LIBRARY 


(LIMITED). 
SUBSCRIPTIONS may be entered at ANY 
DATE, for THREE, SIX, or TWELVE 
MONTHS, from ONE. GUINEA PER 
ANNUM upwards, Prospectus of Terms, 
with List of New Books, post free on 
application. . 


MUDIE’S BOOKSELLING DEPT. 


All the Best Modern Books from the Library are offered for 
Sale, Second-hand, at Greatly Reduced Prices, a few months 
after publication. Lists free on application. Scarce and 
out-of-print Books sought for and reported upon free of 
charge. Old Book-bindings carefully repaired or restored, 
Special attention given to Books of Value. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, 


80-34 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. ; 


941 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON. 
And at Barton Arcade. Manchester. 


SMOKING MIXTURES 


FOR EDUCATED PALATES. 


3-lb, Sample Tin, 


post-free, 2,9. INDIAN FAKIR per 10/- lb. 


A combination of the very highest class Tobaccos, the result of exhaustive 
experiments by a skilled tobacco-blender. Extremely cool smoking, deligit- 
fully mild, and possessing a peculiar and most fascinating flavour and aroma, 
“INDIAN FAKIR” is absolutely different from any other Tobacco, and adds an 
entirely new pleasure to the enjoyment of pipe- -smoking. 
j-lb. Sample Tin 
pr Q/- 1b WASSAIL *2.pamvle tin 
An excellent Tobacco of Medium Flavour and unique Aroma, 
} / 
Lo.samvle Tin THE GHAIRMAN ver 7/4 w. 
post-free, 2 1. 
A delicious medium mixture of carefully chosen Tobaccos; delightfully cool. 


BOARDMANS ver 7/4 1. 


Recommended by eminent 





3-lb, Sample Tin, 
post-free, 2/1. 
The mildest Tobacco made, light and delicate. 
physicians. 


R. J. LEA, Tobacco Specialist, 


45 MARKET STREET, MANCHESTER. 
Cheques and P.O.'s crossed Manchester and Liverpool District Bank, 
(Illustrated Booklet and Price List post- “free for id. stamp.) 


WHITEWAY’S DEVONSHIRE CYDERS. 


(RICH, MEDIUM, DRY VARIETIES, BOTTLED AND DRAUGHT.) 


Absolutely free of adulteration. Naturally fermented, unfiltered, therefore 
recommended by all Medicos for Gout, Rheumatism, Obesity. Should be 
introduced on every yacht, moor, and shooting box. Equally exhilarating as 
champagne, pret ferred by many sportsmerf. Vastly economical. Once tried 
“comes to stay.” Supplied by A. & N. Stores, &c., &c. For booklet address :— 


WHITEWAY, Whimple, Devon. 
London Branch: 22 Albert Embankment, S.W. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS. 


TRUSLOVE, HANSON, and COMBA, BOOKSELLERS, announce that 
they HAVE REMOVED from 143 Oxford ‘Street, to much larger premises at 
153 OXFORD STREET ‘(five doors nearer to Oxford Cireus, on the same side 
of the street), and the greatly increased space at their command will enable 
them to keep the largest stock of current literature in London, 


UST PUBLISHED, a CATALOGUE of the BEST NEW 
BOOKS offered at a discount of 25 per cent., except on those published at 
net prices. A copy sent post-free on application. 
Orders for Books received by the morning post are executed the same day. 


TRUSLOVE, HANSON, and COMBA, Limited, 
153 OXFORD STREET, and 68 SLOANE STREET, London. 


OOKS FOR CHRIS TM AS. 


A. and F. DENNY have just issued a NEW LIST of 100 pages, containing the 
most recent and noteworthy Books of the Season, including Books for Children 
and for Presents.—Post-free on application to A. and F, DENNY, 147 Strand, 
W. Cc, and 32 Charing Cross, S.W. 


M0 BOOK BUYERS—SPECIAL ANNUAL CATA- 
LOGUE and SUPPLEMENTARY DECEMBER LIST of PUBLISHERS’ 
REMAINDERS in all Branches of Literature. Greatly reduced in price, and in 
ar condition, including many books suitable for Xmas Presents. post-free.— 
H. J. GLAISHER, Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 57 WIGMORE ST., Ww, 

















(RE TORS OF BOOKS, PICTURES, &e. 
MR. A. LIONEL ISAACS Announces that his New Catalogue 
is Now Ready. 
Price ONE SHILLING, on Application to 
60 HAY MARKE T, S.W. , 
Lh I 8 A N D- EL ¥ & Y, 
DEALERS IN OLD AND RARE BOOKS, MANUSCRIPTS, AND 


PRINTS. NEW CATALOGUE (No. 99) NOW READY, price Sixpence. 
29 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 


| ARRISON AND SONS, Booksellers and Publishers, 
The latest Books on all subjects. 


59 PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W. 
Orders execnted and despatched on the 
by of receipt at full discount prices. 
atalogues free by post. 














EDWARD STANFORD’S PUBLICATIONS. 


STANFORD’S COMPENDIUM OF 
GEOGRAPHY & TRAVEL. 


Revised, and in great part Rewritten, with new Illustrations and Maps, 12 vols 
large crown 8yo, cloth, 15s, each (sold separately). 


COMPLETION OF THE SERIES. 


NEW VOLUME JUST READY. 


EUROPE.--Vol. II,—tTHE nortu-west: 
The BRITISH ISLES, SCANDINAVIA, DENMARK, &c. 


By GEO. G. CHISHOLM, M.A., B.Sc. 
With 16 bias and 86 Illustrations. 





EUROPE.—Vol. I. THE COUNTRIES OF THE MAINLAND 
(excluding the North-West). By Gro. G, Cutsuoim, M.A., 


NORTH AMERICA.—Vol I. CANADAand NEWFOUNDLAND. 
By SamvueL Epwarp Dawson, Litt.D. (Laval), F.R.S. 


NORTH AMERICA.—Vol. II. THE UNITED STATES. 


Henry Gannett, Chief Geographer of the U.S. Geological Survey. 


CENTRAL & SOUTH AMERICA.—Vol. I. SOUTH AMERICA. 
By A. H. Keane, F.R.G.S. Edited by Sir CLEMENTS R, Markuam, F.R.S. 


CENTRAL & SOUTH AMERICA—Vol. II. CENTRAL AMERICA 
AND WEST INDIES. By A, H, Keane, F.R.G.S Edited by Sir 
CLements R. Marxuam, F.R.S. 


AUSTRALASIA.—Vol. I. AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND. 


By ALFRED Russet Wattace, LL.D., D.C.L., F.5 

AUSTRALASIA.—Vol. II. MALAYSIA AND THE PACIFIC 
ARCHIPELAGOES, By F. H. H. Guittemarp, M.D., Author of “ The 
Cruise of the Marchesa.” 


AFRICA.—Vol. I. NORTH AFRICA. By A. H. Keane, F.R.GS, 


Author of “ Asia”’ in the same Series, 


AFRICA—Vol. II. SOUTH AFRICA. By A.H. Keane,F.R.GS,, 


Author of ‘‘ North Africa ” in the same Series. 


ASIA.—Vol. I. NORTHERN AND EASTERN ASIA, CAUCASIA, 
RUSSIAN. TURKESTAN, SIBERIA, CHINESE EMPIRE, AND 
JAPAN. By A. H. Keane, F.R.G.S. 


ASIA.—Vol. II. SOUTHERN AND WESTERN ASIA, AFGHAN- 
ISTAN, INDIA, INDO-CHINA, MALAY PENINSULA, TURKEY IN 
ASIA, ARABIA, AND PERSIA. By A. H. Keane, F.R.G.S, 


Illustrated Prospectus gratis on application. 


By 





JUST PUBLISHED. Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 


MAPS: THEIR USES & CONSTRUCTION 
By G. JAMES MORRISON. 
With numerous Explanatory Diagrams, large post 8vo, cloth gilt, 5s. net. 


MURRAY’S HANDBOOKS FOR TRAVELLERS, 


“The old Murrays...... still keep to the front as accurate and trustworthy 
companions as well as comely and charming books,”—Pall Mall Gazette, 
FOREIGN HANDBOOKS. 

ROME AND THE CAMPAGNA. With Introductory Articles on 
Roman History, Architecture, Sctlpture, Painting, &c. 94 Maps and 
Plans, 10s. 

NORTH ITALY : Turin, Milan, Pavia, Cremona, the Italian Lakes, 
Verona, Mantua, Padua, Venice, Ferrara, Ravenna, Rimini, Modena, 
Parma, Piacenza, Genoa and the Riviera, 34 Maps and Plans, 10s. 

CENTRAL ITALY : Florence, Tuscany, Umbria, the Marshes, &c. 
24 Maps and Plans, 9s. 

SOUTH ITALY, Part I.: Naples, Pompeii, Sorrento, Capri, 
Amalfi, Pestum, Taranto, Bari, Brindisi, &c. 10 Maps and Plans, 6s, 

SOUTH ITALY, Part II.: Sicily: Palermo, Syracuse, &c. 9 
Maps and Plans, 6s, 

SPAIN. 62 Maps and Plans 2 vols., 20s. 

FRANCE, Part II.: Artois, Champagne and the Vosges, Burgundy, 
the Morvan, Lyons, the Rhéne, Marseilles, Franche-Comté and the Jura, 
Dauphiné, the French Alps, Provence and Nice. 23 Mapsand Plans, 7s, 6d. 

GREECE: The Ionian Islands, the Islands of the Aigean Sea, 
Albania, Thessaly and Macedonia. 38 Maps and Plans, 20s. 

ALGERIA AND TUNIS: Algiers, Constantine, Oran, Tlemgen, 
Bougie, Tebessa, Biskra, Tunis, Carthage, Bizerta, &c. 16 Maps and Plans, 
10s. 6d. 


EGYPT: 





The Nile, Alexandria, Cairo, the Pyramids, Thebes, the 
Suez Canal, the Peninsula of Sinai, &c. 43 Maps and Plans, lis. 


HOLY LAND: Palestine, Syria, Moab, &c. 29 Maps and Plans, 18s. 
CONSTANTINOPLE: Brisa and the Troad. 12 Maps and Plans, 
7s. 6d. 


ASIA MINOR: Transcaucasia, Persia, &c. 23 Maps, 18s. 

HANDBOOK OF TRAVEL TALK. In English, French, 
German, and Italian, in Parallel Columns, On thin paper, small foolscap 
8vo, 3s. 6d. 

The Complete List of Murray’s Foreign and English Handbooks will be sent 

on application. 
Edward Stanford’s Jubilee Catalogue of Maps, Atlases, and Books 
will be sent gratis on application. 


EDWARD STANFORD, 12, 13, and 14, Long Acre, W.C. 
Geogravher to His Majesty the King, 


London : 
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DENT’S CHRISTMAS LIST. 





LUCA AND ANDREA DELLA ROBBIA. 


By MAUD CRUTTWELL. With 150 Reproductions, 25s. net. 


CATHEDRALS OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


By Rev. P. H. DITCHFIELD. 75 Illustrations, 7s. 6d. net ; roan, 9s. net. 


LETTERS FROM THE EAST. 


By J.H. ROSS. Edited by his Wife, Janet Ross, 12s, Gd. net. 
ALEXANDRE DUMAS. 
By HARRY A.SPURR. With 16 Illustrations, 12s. 6d. net. 


THE TEMPLE BIBLE. 


25 Pocket Vols. in Bookcase, cloth, £1 8s. net; roan, £2 2s. net. 


SONS OF FRANCIS. 


By ANNE MACDONELL. With Illustrations, 12s, 6d. net. 


MAZZINI. 


By BOLTON KING, M.A. With Portraits, &c., 4s, 62. net. 


FLORENCE. 
SIENA 


By E. G. GARDNER. Very fully Illustrated, each 10s. 6d. net. 
OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES’S 
AUTOCRAT of the BREAKFAST TABLE. 
PROFESSOR at the BREAKFAST TABLE. 
THE POET at the BREAKFAST TABLE. 
Tllustrated by H. M. BROCK. 3 vols., 3s. 6d. net each. 


DON QUIXOTE. 


For Young People. With 40 Illustrations by W. H. Ropinson. 5s. net. 


THE BAIRN BOOKS. 
4. THE ZOO BOOK. 5. THE SHOPPING DAY. With Coloured Pictures 
by C. Rozinson. 1s. 3d. net, or together in box, 2s. 6d. net. 


THE GOLDEN WORLD. 


A Book of Verses. By REED MOORHOUSE. 2s. 6d. net. 


STORY OF THE SWORD. 


A Book for Boys. By T. S. PEPPIN. Illustrated, 3s. 6d. net. 


HARLY BRITISH HEROES. 


By C.G. HARTLEY. [Illustrated by Patren Witson. 4s. 6d. net. 


CHILD’S BOOK OF SAINTS. 


By WILLIAM CANTON. Cheaper Edition, Illustrated, 3s. 6d. net. 


THE REIGN OF KING OBERON. 


Edited by W. JERROLD. [Illustrated by Cuas. Roptnson. 4s. 6d. 


A CHILDS HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


By CHARLES DICKENS. Illustrated by Patten Witson. 5s. net. 


“yous, [Je M. DENT & CO.] 25835" 
SOME GHARMING XMAS GIFTS. 


THE FIRST OF THE ‘‘KING’S CLASSICS.” 
THE LOVE OF BOOKS: being the 


Philobiblon of Richard de Bury. Newly Translated by the late E. C. 
THOMAS, now reprinted by special permission. With Frontispiece of a 
Seal of Richard de Bury, as Bishop of Durham. Supplied in two bindings, 
red cloth, or quarter bound white with antique grey sides, 1s, net. 











THE DE LA MORE BOOKLETS. 
A CHARMING SUBSTITUTE FOR XMAS CARDS. 


Made up in boxes of 3 assorted, 1s. 6d. net; or in boxes of 6 assorted, 3s. net. 


1.*Dream Children” and ‘The Child Angel.” By 


Cartes Lams, 
2. ‘Christmas Day.” By WASHINGTON IRVING. 
3. “Hand and Soul.” By Dante G. Rosserrt. 
. “The Morning of Christ’s Nativity.” By JoHNn MILToN. 
. The Eve of St. Agnes.” By JoHn Keats, 
. “ Adonais.” By Percy ByssHE SHELLEY. 


ee) 


a coc 


THE 


OMAR KHAYYAM CALENDAR 
FOR 1903. 


Twelve Calendar Cards (10 in. by 6 in.), with Coloured Decorative 
Illustrations by Buancut McManus, and a Verse from the “ Rubdiyét” 
on each card. In box, 2s. 6d, net. 





GAMMER GRETHEL’S FAIRY 


TALES. With 34 Illustrations by CrurksHank and others, Cover 
Design in Colour, large square 8vo, 3s, 6d, net. 


ALEXANDER MORING, The De La More Press, 
298 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


A CHARMING GIFT BOOK, 


DEAN HOLE says: ** One of the most de- 
lightful books which I have ever read.” 


THE BIRDS IN OUR WOOD. 7/6, 


By G. A. B. DEWAR, 
Autbor of “ Wild Life in Hampshire Highlands,” &¢, 
With Eight Full-Page Illustrations in Colour by 
EDWARD NEALE. Demy 4to., 
Dean Hove says: ‘One of the most delightful 
books which I have ever read.”’ 


THE BIRDS IN OUR WOOD. 7/6. 


The Saturday Revrew thinks that *** The Birds 
in Our Wood?’ is the work of a@ man who loves 
the country, who knows his birds, and never 
forgets that they are living creatures, whose life 
and habits must be interpreted by sympathy.” 


THE BIRDS IN OUR WOOD. 7/6. 


The WESTMINSTER GAZETTE says: ‘* In * The Birds 
in Our Wood’ we have a charming book. Mr. 
Dewar is, of course, an authority on the subject, 
for Nature and he are old acquaintances, and 
any boy or girl who reads his book will have an 
excellent foundation laid for a knowledge of our 
British Birds.” 


THE BIRDS IN OUR WOOD. 7/6. 


By G. A. B,. DEWAR, 
‘With Eight Full-Page Illustrations in Colour by 
EDWARD NEALE. Demy 4to. 





A Prospectus with Specimen Plate will be sent post-free on 
Application to 
Messrs. LAWRENCE anp BULLEN, Ltd, 
16 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 


H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABRUAD, 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED 
Telegraphic Address: Booxmen, Lonpon. Codes: UnicopE and ABC, 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


—_—_—- 


INVESTED FUNDS ...... £45,000,000. 


THIS IS NOT A TOBACCO THAT 
YOU GET A PRIZE FOR SMOKING, 


PLAYER'S 
NAVY MIXTURE 


IS A LUXURY WHICH STANDS ON 
ITS OWN MERITS, 

















Sold in Two Strengths— 
MILD and MEDIUM, at 


5d. ana 4d, 


per ounce respectively. 


A_ delightful combinaiion 
of our “Navy Cut” and 
“ Medium Navy Cut” with 
rare Eastern Tobaccos . . 








OOKS.—Libraries and Single Volumes Purchased for 
Cash, Utmost value given. Rare Books supplied. Please state wants 
Catalogues free. Special bargains: Lingard’s History, 10 vols., Library Edition 
(£5 5s.), 328. 6d. ; Burton’s Arabian Nights, 12 vols., illustrated (£12 128,), £6 6s. 








Books wanted, List free.—F. W. HOLLAND, 21 John Bright St., Birmingham, 
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DUCKWORTH & CO. 
By the Author of “The Visits of Elizabeth.” 


REFLECTIONS OF AMBROSINE. 


By ELINOR GLYN. 
Crown Svo, Coloured Frontispiece, 6s. 


66In all country-houses will be the most talked- 
of book of the Christmas season, Ambrosine 
herself is unajffectedly charming. She will have 
a world of friends.”,—DAILY CHRONICLE. 

“Mrs. Elinor Glyn is a charming raconteur. 
She is also a satirist, and she conducts her story 
with easy and skilful grace from the first page to 





‘ the last......The book is charming, quite as good 


as ‘The Visits of Elizabeth,’ if not better......A 
very remarkable achievement...... Admirable work- 
manship.”—DAILY TELEGRAPH. 





“Strikes a note distinguished and apart,” says “ BLackwoop’s Magazine” of 


SUCCESS. By R. B. CunnincuaMe GraHam. 


Paper, Is. 6d. net ; cloth, 2s, net. 


JEAN GOUJON. By Recryatp Lister, 


Preface by S. AnTHUR StronG. Royal 4to, 13 Photogravures and 10 Collo- 
types. Edition limited to 300 copies ; 50 on hand-made paper, with Illustra- 
tions on Japanese vellum, £5 5s, net; 250 on antique paper, £2 2s. net. 


THE PRINCESS OF HANOVER. By Mar- 
GaRET L. Woops, Author of ‘‘ A Village Tragedy.” Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 
66The book I have read with most interest and 

pleasure in the year,” says THOMAS HARDY 

in the ‘Academy.’ is Mrs. Margaret Woods’ 

‘The Princess of Hanover.’ ” 


STUDIES OF A BIOGRAPHER. By 


Sir LESLIE STEPHEN, K.C.B. Large crown 8vo. Vols. I. and II., 12s, 
Vols, III. and IV., 12s. 


THE ROADMENDER. By Micuarr Farruess. 


2s, 6d. net. [SIXTH IMPRESSION. 
3 HENR IE TTA STREET, W.C, 








MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S NEW BOOKS 


NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES § BOOKSELLERS. 


THIRD IMPRESSION IN THE PRESS. 


SIR HORACE 
RUMBOLD’S 


RECOLLECTIONS % DIPLOMATIST 


2 vols. demy S8vo, 25s. net. 


SPECTATOR.—“‘A fascinating record of a life passed in historical and 
romantic surroundings, with the best that Hurope has hud to give in the way of 
social and political distinction.” 


THIRD IMPRESSION. 


MR. CHARLES BROOKFIELD’S 
RANDOM REMINISCENCES. 


Demy 8vo, with Portrait, 14s. net. 


THE ENEMIES OF ENGLAND. 


By the Hon. GEORGE PEEL. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d, net. 


THREE CENTURIES IN NORTH 
OXFORDSHIRE. 


By M. STURGE HENDERSON. With Illustrations and a Map, crown 8yo, 
cloth, 5s. net. 


THE HOUSE OF SELEUCUS. 


By E.R. BEVAN, With Maps and Plates, 2 vols. demy 8vo, 30s. net. 
ACROSS ICELAND. 


By W. BISIKER, F.R.G.S. With 50 Illustrations and Maps, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. 


“A PERFECT WORK OF ART.”—Z’ Italie. 


DONNA DIANA. 


By RICHARD BAGOT, 
Author of “Casting of Nets.” 6s. 





London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street. 





“Tn its interest and beauti(ul production is quite worthy of its distinguished 
predecessors.” —Newcastle Leader. 
Price 2s. 6d., or cloth gilt, gilt edges, 5s, 
Japan Paper Edition (limited), 12s. 6d, net. 


THE ART ANNUAL, 1902. 
THE LIFE AND WORK OF 


SIR W. B. RICHMOND, R.A. 


Or Christmas Number of THe ArT JouRNAL. 
WITH THREE FULL-PAGE PLATES, and about 50 other Illustrations, 


“Exceptionally full of charming plates excellently reproduced.” 
—Pall Mall Gazette, 
Cloth gilt, gilt edges, 21s, 


THE ART JOURNAL VOLUME FOR 1902. 


With nearly 500 Illustrations and numerous Full-page Etchings, Photo- 
gravures, &c. 

A LARGE PHOTOGRAVURE FOR FRAMING ON PAYMENT OF 2s, 
“ ADIEU,” by E. BLAIR LEIGHTON. Each purchaser of ‘Tue Art 
JournaL” Volume for 1902 is entitled to a copy of the above Premium 
Plate on receipt by the Publishers of 2s,, together with Voucher inserted 
in Volume, who will then forward the *Photogravure, carriage paid or 
post-free. 


London = AL. VIRTUE and CO., Ltd., 13 Henrietta Street, W.C. 


THE WORLD’S WORK. 
Edited by HENRY NORMAN, M.P. 
PrinctpaL Contents of JANUARY NUMBER :— 
MR. CHAMBERLAIN IN SOUTH; THE vale OF BRITISH RAIL- 
AFRICA. WAY STOCKS. 


THE REVIVAL OF FEUDALISM. DOMESTIC SERVANTS AT SCHOOL. 
By CHARLOTTE O’Conor-EccLes. 


THE REUNION OF CHRISTENDOM. 
By Canon HENsLeY HENSON. A Be ie Sraeee RAIL- 
GARDEN CITIES IN THEORY AND| WINTER SPORTS. (lllustrated.) 
PRACTICE, (lllustrated.) THE TRAMPS OF THE OCEAN, _ By 


W: z a n, M.P. i 
HIGHER EDUCATION. By Stover] trated.) ee aie 





Vepp, L.C MEN AND MATTERS IN AMERICA. 
ma, MAKING pa FRANCE. (Illus-} THE STORY OF MAJOR RONALD 
trated.) ROSS. By E. D. Moret. 


Full- “page Portraits, from Photographs specially taken for ‘‘ THE WORLD'S 
WORK,” of the PRIME MINISTER, Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, M.P., 
Mr. John Redmond, M.P., Canon Hensley Henson, and Mr, J. M. Barrie. 
63 Illustrations, 

How to get the Best Books: see ‘*The World’s Work” 
Premium Scheme, with £100 Cash Prize. 

Mr. THOMAS HARDY says of THE WORLD'S WORK :—“'I am glad to 
find that your use of the word ‘work’ is not to be limited to man’s mechanical 
means of getting rich. I regard the Magazine as a serious and deserving atte mpt 
to treat of solid subjects in an attractive manner, an attempt which ts successful. 


Of all Newsagents, 1s. net ; or sample copy for 12 stamps from 


WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, London, W. c. 





TWO NOTABLE BOOKS.—Just ready. 


Dedicated, by special i. to Her Des al Highness Princess Louise, 
Duchess of Argyll. 


THE GREAT MARQUESS. 


—_ ie BL yer ay * ARCHIBALD, 8th EARL ont. ist (AND ONLY) 

ARQUESS OF GYLL. By JOHN WILLCOCK, B.D., Author of 

ae Thomas Ure Beeson of Cromartie, Knight.” Demy 8vo, Art Cloth, 

Gilt Top, with Seven Portraits and other Illustrations. Price 10s. net. 

EDITION DE LUXE.—One Hundred Copies on Royal 8vo Hand-made 

Paper (of which only Fifty are available for Sale in this country), 
Numbered and Signed by the Author. Price 2ls. net. 

*,* Immediate appheation is necessary to secure a Copy of the Edition de 

Luxe. Prospectus, with Specimen Page, post-free. 


Demy 8vo, Art Cloth, Gilt Top, Price 10s. 6d. 


NINETEENTH CENTURY SCOTSMEN 


BEING PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS _by WILLIAM KNIGHT, Professor 
of Philosophy in the University of St. Andrews, Prospectus, with Full 
List of Contents, post-free. 


OLIPHANT, ANDERSON, & FERRIER, 
21 PATERNOSTER SQUARE, LONDON, E.C.; and Edinburgh, 


EDUCATION.—An n Important Announcement. 


On THURSDAY, JANUARY Ist, will be published by The 
St. Bride’s Press, Ltd., of 24 Bride Lane, London, E.C., the 
New Weekly, 


EDUCATION: 


Primary, Secondary, and Technical, 


Every Thursday, price -~ Reduced Annual Subscription to first 5,000 
ubscribers, post-free, 10s 


THE 


“Allenburys” Foods. 


A PROGRESSIVE DIETARY, unique im providing nourishment suited 

to the changing digestive powers of the Infant. 
Milk Food No.1. Milk Food No.2. Malted Food No. 3 
From birth to 3 months. From 8 to 6 months. From 6 months and upwards. 





Pamphlet on Vaated Feeding FREE. 





Allen & Hanburys Ltd., Plough Court, Lombard Street, London, E.C. 
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T.P’s WEEKLY 


AN IMMEDIATE SUCCESS. 


ALREADY A HOUSEHOLD WORD 
IN HUNDREDS OF THOUSANDS OF FAMILIES, 


CONTAINS 


THE FIRST OF A SERIES OF ARTICLES, 
ENTITLED 


“THE WRATH TO COME.” 
By ‘“‘LINESMAN.” 


No. 6. 


A Thrilling Review and Forecast of Modern Warfare. 


“The Gloom of Tolstoi.” By T. P. 


Books of My Childhood—6. 
“ John Oliver Hobbes.”’ 
Mr. Henry Newbolt. 
Sir Wyke Bayliss. 
Canon and Mrs. Barnett. 
Mr. Bernard Shaw, 
Mr, Silas K. Hocking. 
Sir William H. Preece, K.C.B. 
Mr. Oscar Browning. 
Mr. Alfred East, A.R.A, 
Professor Sully. 


STELLA FREGELIUS: 
A Tale of Three Destinies. 
By H. RIDER HAGGARD. 


Books and Their Writers. 
ANovel ofthe Week—Lidden Manna. 


Cameos from the Classics. 
Turner. JOHN RUSKIN. 


Max Miller. 
Matthew Arnold and His Books. 
How Should a Novel End? 
East and West. 7. 2. 
Tales for the Times.—No. 6. 
One-Five-Four. 
MARRIOTT WATSON. 


T.P3s WEEKLY. 


OF ALL NEWSAGENTS. EVERY FRIDAY. 


THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN, 


SPORTING GAZETTE, 
AND AGRICULTURAL JOURNAL, 


EsTaBLIsHED 1862, 








Published every Saturday. Price Sixpence. 


A First-class Medium for Advertisers to 
reach the Wealthy Classes. 





The COUNTY GENTLEMAN, the oldest newspaper (with 
one exception) devoted to matters concerning County Gentlemen 
and Sportsmen, is a recognised organ of Land, Sporting, and 
Agricultural Matters. 


The weekly “Country House Topic,” by C, J. 
Cornish, is entitled ‘‘Seals and Fish,” 


Among other Articles of interest, the current issue 
of the COUNTY GENTLEMAN contains a further 
instalment of PAGES FROM THE DIARY OF A 
SPORTING NATURALIST; the second of a Series of 
Articles entitled THE MECHANISM OF HUNTING; 
and a full review of Mr. Rhys Jenkins’s book on 
AUTOMOBILi.M. The Animal of the Week is “The 
Celtic Horse,” a new species discovered by Professor 
Cossa Ewart. 

Editorial, Advertisement, and Publishing Offices— 


3 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
Telephone No. 2878 Gerrard. Telegraphic Address—‘‘ Whipstocks, London.” 


TO THE BUSY MAN. 

With VERNON’S SIMPLE VERTICAL PLAN 
Letters and Papers cease to be any trouble. 
From 500 to 500,000 Papers filed with 
equal ease and found in a moment. THE 
SYSTEM OF THE FUTURE. 


Call and inspect, or write for Descriptive Pamphlet. 


THE CERES DEPOT, 
10 JOHN STREET, ADELPHI. (Close to Charing Cross.) 


*.* CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. — A CERES BOX FILE the most 
practical of all, 








No. 6. 


CASSELL & C0.’S ANNOUNCEMENTS 


COMPLETION OF ‘THE NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY, 
VOL. IT. READY THIS WEEK OF 


THE NATIONAL 
PORTRAIT GALLERY, 


Edited by LIONEL CUST, M.A., F.S.A. 


This Edition is strictly limited to 750 Numbered Copies, 2 Vols, 
£6 6s. net. The volumes are supplied only in Sets, 


A detailed Hyospectus of this Work will be sent free on application, 


“The National Gallery,” Edited by Sir E. J. Poynter, P.R.A,, 
uniform with this work, was issued in 3 volumes at £7 7s. net in 
1899-1900. The Edition, which was limited to 1,000 copies, is nearly 
exhausted, there being only avery few copies remaining unsold, 
The present price is 14 guineas net in paper covers, 17 guineas net 
in fine half-morocco binding by Riviére, and 20 guineas net in 
full morocco, and this price will be still further increased after 
January Ist, 1903. 


ENGLISH PORCELAIN. 
By W. BURTON. 


With 83 Plates, including 35 in Colours, 30s, net. 
Luxe is limited to 1,200 copies, 


LIVING LONDON. 


Edited by GEORGE R. SIMS. 





This Edition de 





Vols. I. and II., each containing upwards of 450 Lllustrationg 
from Photographs and Drawings by leading Artists, 


Cloth, 12s,each ; half-leather, 16s. each. 


“This is one of the most remarkable books of the time. The several 
hundreds of illustrations have been admirably selected, the type and binding 
are excellent.”—PaLt Mati Gazette. 


THE NATION’S 





PICTURES. 


A Selection from the most modern Paintings in the Public 
Picture-Galleries of Great Britain, reproduced in Colour. 


Vols. I. and II., each containing 48 Pictures, cloth, 12s. each; 
half-leather, 15s, each. 


“The pictures are reproduced in colour by the latest and most perfect 
processes of chromo-photography. In view of the quality of the workmanship, 
this must be considered a remarkably cheap pictorial volume, though fit for 
the drawing-room table of a peer.”’"—DaILr News, 





THE GIFT-BOOK OF THE CORONATION YEAR. 
JUST PWBLISHED, 
Handsomely bound in cloth gilt, gilt edges, 10s, 6d. 


THE GORONATION BOOK 
OF EDWARD Vil. 


By W. J. LOFTIE, B.A., F.S.A. 


With 24 Coloured Plates and Numerous Original 
Illustrations, 
Sumptuously Illuminated in Gold and Colours. 
“In all respects a worthy record of a greatevent. Above all, . 
the volume is valuable for its superb illustrations, It is not easy 
to imagine a more handsome or more suitable gift than this delightful 


volume for the Christmas of the Coronation year.” 
—PaLL MALL GAZETTE, 


An Tilustrated List of Handsome Gift-Books will be sent 
Sree on application. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Ltd.,.La Belle Sauvage, London; 





And all Booksellers, 
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1 Fisher Unwin's Books for Presents 


THE STORY OF THE NATIONS. 


ic Aecount of the World’s Story from the Earliest Times to the 
A Graphic Oe the ype nen: 209 bien ane 
ifty-si dsomely bound Volumes, written by cialists and Professors. 
sredeten ed offered at little more than halt ecbea. 

For a first. payment of 8s. only, and sixteen subsequent monthly payments of 
10s., the whole library (56 Vols.) will be delivered to the subscriber. A beauti- 
fully Illustrated Prospectus will be sent free on receipt of postcard. 

Cash price: £8 cloth; £15 half-morocco. 
Subscription price: £8 8s. cloth; £15 15s, half-morocco. 


MEMOIRS OF PAUL KRUGER, Four Times President 


of the South African Republic. Told Ly Himsetr, In 2 vols., with 
Portraits, demy 8vo, 32s. Also a Fine Edition, limited to 50 copies, on 
Japan Paper, numbered and signed. 


MOTOR CARS AND THE APPLICANION OF 
MECHANICAL POWER TO ROAD VEHICLES. By Rurs JeEnxixs, 
Mem.Inst.Mech.Eng. With over 100 Illustrations, medium Svo, cloth, 
21s. net. 


THE OLD BAILEY AND NEWGATE. By Cuartes 
GORDON. — about 100 Illustrations and a Frontispiece in Tint, demy 
8yvo, 21s. net. 


IN THE LAND OF THE BLUE GOWN. By Mrs. 


ARCHIBALD LitTLE, Author of ‘‘ Intimate China.” 1 vol. medium 8vo, 
with over 100 Illustrations, 2ls. net. 


GIOVANNI SEGANTINI: his Life and Work. Edited 


by Luig1 Vittari. With upwards of 80 Illustrations reproduced direct 
from the original paintings. In 1 vol., with Photogravure Frontispiece, 
imperial 8vo, with specially Designed Cover, and Boxed, £1 1s. net. 


OLD DUTCH TOWNS AND VILLAGES OF THE 


ZUIDERZEE. By W. J. Turin andJ.G. VELDHEER. Profusely Illustrated 
by J. G. Veldheer and W. O. J. Nieuwenkamp. With Decorated Initials 
and many Woodcuts, cloth, 21s. 


LOMBARD STUDIES. By the Countess Evetyn Mar- 


TINENGO CesakEsco. With Photogravure Frontispiece and many other 
Illustrations, demy 8vo, 16s, 


MY AUSTRALIAN GIRLHOOD. Mrs. CAmpsBELL 


PrakEp’s Autobiography. With many Illustrations, demy 8vo, cloth, 16s, 


THE LIBRARY OF LITERARY HISTORY. Each 


with Photogravure Frontispiece, demy 8vo, cloth, 16s. each. Complete 
List of Volumes free on application. 


THE CONFESSIONS OF A CARICATURIST. By 


Harry Furniss. Profusely Illustrated. Cheap Edition, 10s. 6d. net. 


LOVE AND THE SOUL-HUNTERS. By Joun Oniver 


Hosses. Bound in White and Gold and Boxed, with gilt edges, 6s. net. 


FIVE CHILDREN AND IT. By E. Nessit. Profusely 


Illustrated, in handsome cloth cover, extra crown 8vo, 6s. 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


THE TREASURE SEEKERS. 
THE WOULD-BE-GOODS. 
NINE UNLIKELY . TALES. 


Illustrated, 6s. 
Illustrated, 6s. 
Illustrated, 6s. 





STRONGER THAN LOVE. By Mrs. ALEXANDER. 6s. 
IN CHAUCER’S MAYTIME. By Emity Ricuines. 6s. 
A LADY’S HONOUR. By Bass BLAKE. 6s. 
FROM BEHIND THE ARRAS. 6s 


By Mrs. CHAMPION DE CRESPIGNY. 


THE LILAC SUN-BONNET. By S. R. Crookerr. 


Bound in White and Gold and Boxed, 6s. 


THE RAIDERS. Some Passages in the Life of John Faa, 


Lord and Earl of Little Egypt. ByS. R.Crocsetr. 6s. 


THE EPISTLES OF ATKINS. By James MILne. 


With 12 Illustrations from War Sketches. Second Impression, crown 8vo, 
cloth, 6s. 


THE PAPAL MONARCHY: from Gregory the Great to 


Boniface VIIT. (590-1303). By Witt1am Barry, D.D. Profusely Illustrated, 
and witha Map. ‘Story of the Nations Series.’’ Cloth, 5s. 


**FOR BETTER? FOR WORSE?”: Notes on Social 


Changes. By Georce W. E. RusseLt, Author of ‘Collections and 
Recollections.” Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


THE MODERN CHRONICLES OF FROISSART. 


Told aad Pictured by F.C. Goutp. With special Cover Design, Decorated 
Title, and 44 Illustrations, fcap. 4to, 3s. 6d. [Fifth Impression, 


THE OUTCASTS. By Maxim Gorxy. Crown 8vo, 


cloth, 3s, 6d. 


NEW FAIRY TALES FROM BRENTANO. By Karte 


FREILIGRATH Kroeker. A New Edition, with Coloured Frontispiece and 
8 Illustrations by F. C. Gould. Feap. 4to, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


CHRISTIAN DEMOCRACY. A ‘Church for Our Day. 
By Juriz Jeruson. Crown 8vo, paper covers, 6d. ; post-free, 7d. 
A brief exposition of the aims and spirit of the Congregational Church, 
showing how it meets the religious and social needs of our time, and gives a 
solid Christian basis to Democracy. 





ELLIOT STOCK'S New Publications, 


In large 8v6, cloth, gilt lettered, profusely Iustrated, 10s. 6d. net. 


CHRISTMAS: its Origin and Associations. 


Together with its Historical Events and Festive Celebrations during 
Nineteen Centuries. Depicted by Pen and Pencil. By W. F. Dawson. 
** One of the most savseurids and interesting of the many gift-books which 
have been produced in readiness for the coming season.”—Church Review. 


Tastefully printed in demy 8vo, cloth lettered, over 300 pp., with 90 Ilustra- 
tions and 19 Maps, 12s. net. 


ON THE COASTS OF CATHAY (CHINA) 


AND CIPANGO (JAPAN) FORTY YEARS AGO. By Wittux 
BuaKENEY, B.N. 

_ This book is, as a whole, finely produced, and when we take into considera- 
tion the numerous maps and plans, and the illustrations, over 100 in number, 
and many of them rare, if not impossible to secure elsewhere, we think the 
price (12s.) is extremely moderate.”—English Churchman. 


In demy 8vo, tastefully bound in cloth, 12s, net. 


THE SMITH FAMILY. Being a Popular 


History of most Branches of the Name, however spelt, from the Fourteenth 
Century downwards, with many Pedigrees now printed for the first time, 
and some Account of the numerous Celebrities who have borne the name 
under its various renderings. By Compron Reape, M.A. Magdalen 
College, Oxford. 

‘‘ The book is distinctly an achievement upon which we must heartily con- 
gratulate both the publisher andauthor. It isa book ‘no Smith ought to be 
without.’ It is published at 12s. net, and is well worth the money.” 

—Genealogical Magazine, 


In demy 8vo, handsomely printed and bound, 7s. 6d. net. 


PROVERB LORE. A Manual Dealing with 


the History, Literature, Associations, and Significance of Proverbs in all 
Countries and Climes. By F. Epwarp Hume, F.L.S., F.S.A., Author of 
“‘Mythland,” ‘‘ Wayside Sketches,” ‘‘ Natural History Lore and Legends,” , 
** A remarkably interesting study.”—Sunday Sun. 
“‘Mr. Hulme’s book is the work of an enthusiast, and of a well informed 
enthusiast, and none can dip into his pages without annexing something— 
amusing or instructive.”—Glasgow Herald. 


In medium 8vo, vegetable vellum, 10s. 6d, 


BLAKE FAMILY RECORDS. A Calendar 


of Documents relating to the Family from 1315 to 1600. Compiled and 
Edited by Martin J. BuakeE. 
“This is a book of considerable value to the antiquary and genealogist. It 
is no eulogy or long-drawn account of a particular family, but is a genuine and 
valuable précis or calendar of documents relative to an important Galway 
family, extending from 1350 to 1600.”—Antiquary. 


CHEAP EDITION. 
Handsomely printed in demy 8vo, cloth, with Portraits and Facsimiles, 3s. 6d, 


J. F. MILLET AND RUSTIC ART. By 


Henry NarGety (Henry Gatlyn), Author of ‘‘The Mummer, and other 
Poems.” 
“ The author isa thirk2r who can interest,and has introduced new matter in 
connection with the life of Millet.’”’-—Magazine of Art. 
‘“‘ With a pleasant discursiveness the author sets before us the surroundings 
in which the artist pursued his toilsome career, with comments upon his 
pictures, and here and there the filling up of gaps. Such asaying as this, which 
we think has not been recorded in previous memoirs, we are glad to have 
preserved, because it is characteristic of the man.”—Literary World, 





In crown 8vo, stiff paper cover, 1s. net. 


NATURAL FOOD; or, How to Maintair 


Health by Reasonable Diet. By the Rev. J. P. Sanpianns, 


In crown 8vo, 2s. 6d, net. 


SANITATION—PUBLIC AND PERSONAL. 


A Book for the County, District, and Parish Councillor. By J. P. Sanp- 
LaNps, M.A., T.C.D., Author of * Natural Food.” 


In crown 8vo, Is. 6d. net. 


EXPLANATIONS OF TERMS & PHRASES 


IN ENGLISH HISTORY. By W. T.S. Hewett, B.A. (Lond.), D.C.L. 
(Bd’s Coll., Can.) 
“The book is wonderfully comprehensive.”—Bristol Mercury. 
“ This is a serviceable little manual for the use of students of history, who 
in the course of reading find need to refresh their memories regarding the 
significance of certain received terms and phrases.”—Daily News, 


NEW VOLUME OF VERSE. 
In 16mo, cloth, 3s. 6d, 


SACRED POEMS. By Wituam Joun 


Ferrark, M.A., late Scholar of Hertford College, Oxford, Vicar of St. 
Philip, Bethnal Green. 


NEW VOLUME OF FAIRY TALES. 
CHEAP EDITION. In crown 8vo, cloth, Illustrated, 2s. 


PRINCES THREE AND SEEKERS SEVEN. 


Fairy Tales by Mary Cotquuovun. Illustrated by Emity Bargnarp. 
“Full of incident, marvellous and otherwise...... Will be eagerly read.” 
—Daily News. 
“Four capital fairy stories, which might be read with pleasure by people of 
any age.”’—Standard. 
**A dainty volume of charmingly conceived fairy tales.”—Black and White, 





London; T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, London, EO, 
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WM. BLACKWOOD AND SONS’ 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 


SPORT AND POLITICS UNDER AN 


EASTERN SKY. By the Eart or Ronatpsuay, F.B.G.S. With 
numerous Illustrations and Maps, royal 8vo, pp. 448, 21s. net. 


SIR WALTER SCOTT’S 


MINSTRELSY of the SCOTTISH BORDER. 


Edited by T. F. Henperson. With New Portrait of Sir Walter Scott. 
4 vols. demy 8vo, art canvas cloth, gilt back and top, £2 2s. net. 


ON THE HEELS OF DE WET. By Tue 


INTELLIGENCE OFFICER. Third Impression, crown 8vo, 6s. 


WORDS BY AN EYE-WITNESS: the 


Struggle in Natal. By “Livesman,” Author of ‘‘'The Mechanism of 
War.” Eleventh Edition, with Three Additional Chapters, crown 8vo, 6s. 


ITALY AND THE ITALIANS. By Epwarp 


Horton. With Illustrations and Map, square 8vo, 6s. 


THE WAY OF ESCAPE. By Granam 


Travers (Margaret Todd, M.D.), Author of ‘*Mona Maclean,” 
* Windyhaugh,” &c. Second Impression, 6s. 


STORIES OF THE SEEN AND THE 


UNSEEN, By Mrs. OxreHant. 3s. 6d. 
SONGS OF THE GLENS OF ANTRIM. 


By Morra O’Neitu. Eighth Impression, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


THE ADVENTURES OF M. D’HARICOT. 


By J. Storer Ciovston, Author of ‘‘ The Lunatic at Large,” &c. Second 
Impression, 6s. 
YOUTH: A NARRATIVE. By Jostrn 


Conrap, Author of ‘Lord Jim.” 6s. 


EPISODES OF RURAL LIFE. By W.E. W. 


Coturs, Author of ‘*A Scholar of his College,” ‘The Don and the 
Undergraduate,” &c. Crown Svo, 6s. 


THE CONQUEST OF CHARLOTTE. 


Davin S. Metprum, Author of “ The Story of Margrédel.” 
pression, 63, 


A HISTORY OF THE CAMBRIDGE UNI- 


VERSITY CRICKET CLUB, 1820-1901. By W. J. Forp. Illustrations, 
demy 8vo, lds. net. 
By 


HELENA FAUCIT (LADY MARTIN). : 
econd 


Sir THEoporE Martin, K.C.B., K.C.V.0O. With 4 Portraits, 
Edition, demy 8vo, 10s, 6d, net. 


SHAKESPEARE’S FEMALE CHARACTERS. 


By Hetena Favucir (Lady Martin). With Portrait, Sixth Edition, 
demy 8vo, 7s. 6d, 


GEORGE ELIOT. 
WORKS AND LIFE.—Warwick Edition. 


In 14 vols. 
Cloth, limp, gilt top, 2s. net per vol. 
Initation leather, limp, gilt top. 2s. 6d. net per vol. 
Leather, limp, gilt top, with Book-marker, 3s. net per vol. 


Also to be had in Special Presentation Bindings. 
j g 


NOVELS.—Popular Copyright Edition. 


8 crown 8vo vols., new uniform binding, 3s. 6d. each. 
’ g 


In 


TRANSLATIONS BY SIR THEODORE 
MARTIN, KC.B. 
THE ANEID OF VIRGIL. Books I-VI. 


Post Svo, 7s. 6d. 


GOETHE’S FAUST. 


3s.6d. Part IL., feap. 8vo, 6s. 
THE WORKS OF HORACE. With Life and 


Notes. 2 vols. crown Svo, 21s. 


POEMS AND BALLADS OF HEINE. Third 


Edition, small crown 8vo, 5s. 


THE VITA NUOVA OF DANTE. Fourth 


Edition, small crown 8yo, 5s, 


Part I., fcap. 8vo, 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





MESSRS, BELL'S GIFT BOOKS 


Complete Catalogue post-free on application, 


Small folio, £3 3s, net. 


THE ART OF WALTER CRANE. 


By P. G. Konopy. With 24 Coloured Plates, 8 Phot 

150 other Illustrations representing all sides of the Artist's Work, "Wat 

Cover, Title-Page, and End Papers specially designed by the Artist. - 
‘A charming and sumptuous book.”—Westminster Gazette, 


Feap. folio, £2 2s. net. 


FRANS HALS. By the Rev. G. S. Davizs 
M.A. With 12 Photogravure Plates and 45 other Illustrations. , 


“It is by far the best book on Frans Hals which exists in Engli 
probably the most comprehensive that exists in any ieguen.— fen and 


COMPLETION OF LADY DILKE’S WORK ON FRENCH ART 
IN THE XVIlIth CENTURY. 
FRENCH ENGRAVERS AND 


DRAUGHTSMEN OF THE XVIIIth CENTURY. By Lady Ditxe., With 
9 Photogravures, Plates, and 38 Illustrations, imperial 8vo, 28s, net, 


Imperial 8vo, 21s. net. 


ANDREA PALLADIO: his Life and 


Work. By Banister F. Fretcuer, A.R.I.B.A, With 20 Half-tone Blocks 
and 32 Lithographic Illustrations. 


THE SAINTS IN CHRISTIAN ART. 
LIVES AND LEGENDS OF THE 


FATHERS OF THE CHURCH, THE GREAT HERMITS, AND OTHER 
EARLY SAINTS. By Mrs. ArtHun Bett. Sma!l 4to, with numerous 
Illustrations, 14s, net. 


FIRST AND SECOND SERIES. Small 4to, 10s. 6d. net each, 


THE STUDY AND CRITICISM OF 


ITALIAN ART. By Bernuarp Berenson. With numerous Illustrations, 


Super-royal 4to, £3 3s. net. 


HUBERT VON HERKOMER, RB.A.: 


his Life and Works. By A. L. Batpry. With 16 Photogravure Plates 
and about 100 other Illustrations, with Binding designed by Professor von 
Herkomer. 


Crown folio, £5 5s. net. 


ANTHONY VAN DYCK: a Historical 


Study of his Life and Works. By Lionet Cust, M.V.O., F.S.A., Director 
of the National Portrait Gallery, London. With 61 Photogravure Plates 
and 20 Collotype and other Reproductions from Drawings and Etchings, 


Imperial 8vo, 2ls. net. 


FRA ANGELICO. By Lancron Dovenas, 


New Edition, Revised, with 6 Photogravure Plates and 67 other Lllustra- 
tions, 


SECOND EDITION. Post 8vo, 5s. net. 


HOW TO LOOK AT PICTURES. 
By Rosert C. Witt. With 35 Illustrations. 





BRITISH ARTISTS SERIES. 


With about 100 Illustrations each. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS, P.R.A. By Lord Ronan 


SuruHERLAND GowenR, F.S.A, 
A Record and 


SIR EDWARD BURNE-JONES, Bart. 


Review. By Matcoutm Bett. Eighth Edition. 


FREDERIC, LORD LEIGHTON, P.R.A, An Iilus- 


trated. Chronicle. By Ernest Ruys. With a Chapter on Leighton’s 
House by 8. Pepys CocKERELL. Fourth Edition. 


SIR J. E. MILLAIS, Bart., P.R.A,: 





his Art and 


Influence. By A. L. Batpry. Second Edition. 
THE ENGLISH PRE-RAPHA:&:LITE PAINTERS, 
hyn ASSOCIATES AND SUCCE>sSORS. By Percy Bare. Second 
dition, 





THE ENDYMION SERIES: Post 8vo. 
POEMS BY PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. _ Illustrated 


and Decorated by Rospert ANNING BELL, With an Introduction by 
Professor WALTER Raveicu, M.A. 7s. 6d. 

POEMS BY ROBERT BROWNING. Illustrated and 
Decorated by Byam Suaw. With an Introduction by Ricuarp GARNETT, 
LL.D., C.B. Secoud Edition, 7s. od. 

POEMS BY JOHN KEATS. Illustrated and Decorated 
by Rosert ANNING BeLL. With an Introduction by Professor WALTER 
Raveicu, M.A. Third Edition, 7s. 6d. 

THE POEMS OF EDGAR ALLAN POE. Illustrated 
and Decorated by W. Heaty Rostnson. With an Introduction by H. Noe 
Wivutams. Second Edition, 6s. 

MILTON’S MINOR POEMS (including “Samson 


Agonistes” and “Comus.”) Illustrated by ALFRED GarTH JONES. 6s. 


ENGLISH LYRICS, from Spenser to Milton. Selected 


and Edited by Joun Dennis. With Illustrations by R. ANnivG BELL. 63. 








London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 
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SMITH, ELDER AND CO.’S LIST. 


MR. SIDNEY LEE’S LIFE OF H.M. QUEEN VICTORIA. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
With Portraits, Map, and a Facsimile Letter, large crown 8vo, 10s, 6d, 


QUEEN VICTORIA: 


A Biography. 
By SIDNEY LEE, 
EDITOR OF THE “DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY.” 


Unanimously acclaimed by the Press. Appended are representative 
London, Provincial, Scotch, and Irish opinions : 


TIMES.—“ Briefly we may say that Mr. Lee’s book is an admirable summary 
and survey of the Queen’s long career; that it shows a thorough study of all 
the available printed sources, and of some that are as yet unpublished ; that it 
is impartial, intelligent, and frankly expressed. We may add that it gives the 
reader no reason to disavow the feelings of reverent admiration which were 
stirred into such activity by the Queen’s death.” 

MANCHESTER GUARDIAN.—‘ Mr. Lee must be said to have accomplished 
his task with great skill and tact...... He contrives to draw a very human and 
lifelike portrait of a woman as well as to record the events of a Queen’s reign.” 

SCOTSMAN.—“ The volume generally is one of supreme value, and is ex- 
tremely readable throughout. It is admirably arranged, and put together 
with all the compactness and skill that might be expected at the hands of one 
so experienced in the art of biography production as the Editor of one of the 
greatest works of modern times.” 

DUBLIN DAILY EXPRESS,—“ A widely felt desire will be gratified by the 
appearance of this handsome volume...... The facts of the Queen’s life are 
simply and sympathetically told.” 





NEW WORK BY W. H. FITCHETT, B.A., LL.D. 
NOW BEADY.—With 11 Portraits and a Facsimile Letter, crown 8vo, 6s. 


NELSON AND HIS CAPTAINS: 


Sketches of Famous Seamen, 


By W. H. FITCHETT, B.A., LL.D., 


AUTHOR OF “DEEDS THAT WON THE EMPIRE,” “FIGHTS FOR 

THE FLAG,” “THE TALE OF THE GREAT MUTINY,” 
“HOW ENGLAND SAVED EUROPE,” &c. 

DAILY TELEGRAPH,—“ As picturesque and vigorous as its predecessors,” 


NEW WORK BY THE REV. CANON OVERTON, D.D. 
JUST PUBLISHED.—With a Frontispiece, demy 8vo, 16s, 


THE NONJURORS: 


Their Lives, Principles, and Writings. 


By J. H. OVERTON, D.D., Rector of Gumley & Canon of Lincoln, 
Author of ‘The Church in England,” ‘‘ The Anglican Revival,” &c. 


PEOPLE. By james Anstiec, K.C. Large post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
*,* This book endeavours to exhibit in the form of a dialogue between several 
speakers the mode in which some questions of mind and life present them- 
selves to ordinary persons. 


THE LIGHTHOUSE WORK OF 


SIR JAMES CHANCE, Bart. By J. F.Cuance. With 2 Portraits, 8vo, 
5s. net. 
PUNCH.—“The *CORNHILL’ Is always among the brightest of the 
magazines, dealing with an unfailing varlety of interesting matter.” 
Annual Subscription, including postage to any address in the 
Postal Union, 14s., payable in advance. 





UNDER THE TITLE OF 
“The Moral Influence of the Theatre,” 


Madame SARAH BERNHARDT 


CONTRIBUTES TO THE JANUARY NUMBER OF 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 


THE ONLY ARTICLE SHE HAS EVER WRITTEN, 


AND 


HENRY SETON MERRIMAN 


begins a New Serial Story, 


“BARLASCH OF THE GUARD.” 


The number also includes the following Strong List of Contributions :— 
IN THE HEART OF THE FOR-|THE GARDEN WIFE. By the Hon. 

BIDDEN COUNTRY;; or, Lhasa Re-| Mrs, ANSTRUTHER. 

vealed. By ARCHIBALD R.COLQUHOUN| VERSE AND MRS. CHAPLIN. By 
PROSPECTS IN THE PROFES-| Viscount Sr. Crres. 

SIONS.—V. Engineering. MERCHANT MORLEY. By Miss 
GERMS OF THE WAVERLEY! C#ARLortTe FELL Situ. 

NOVELS, By AvexanperR InNES|SOME TALK OF ALEXANDER. 

SHAND. By Frank MatHew. 


RECEIVING MODERATORS. By|THE HERO’S LAST ENGAGEMENT. 
Ian MacLaren. By Horace ANNESLEY VACHELL, 


*,* Ready on December 23rd at all Booksellers’ and Newsagents’, 
PRICE ONE SHILLING. 





MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS 


MR. SAVAGE LANDOR’S TRAVELS IN PERSIA. 


ACROSS COVETED LANDS: 


Or, A JOURNEY FROM FLUSHING (HOLLAND) TO 
CALCUTTA OVERLAND. 


With 175 Dlustrations, Diagrams, Plans, and Maps by Author. In 2 vols, 8vo0, 
30s. net. 


OLD ENGLISH MASTERS. 


Engraved by TIMOTHY COLE. 


With Historical Notes by Joun C. Van Dyke, and Comments by the Engraver, 
Imperial 8vo, £2 2s, net. 


HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS SERIES.—JNew Volume. 


LONDON. 
By Mrs. E. T. COOK. 
With Illustrations by Hucu Tomson and F. L. Griaes. 
Extra Crown 8vo, 6s, 


DAILY TELEGRAPH. — “Takes rank as quite one of the best in the 
well-known series...... Excellently planned, and contains in its bright and 
gossipy chapters practically all that the average reader will care to read 
about London, presented in a most attractive form.” 


RUDYARD KIPLING’S NEW BOOK. 


JUST SO STORIES FOR LITTLE 


CHILDREN. With Illustrations by the Author. 4to, 6s. 


HAUNTS OF ANCIENT PEACE. 


By ALFreD Austin. With Full-page and Vignette Illustrations by E. H. 
New. Extra Crown 8vo, 6s, 


By LAURENCE HOUSMAN, 
BETHLEHEM: a Nativity Play. 


THE PAGEANT OF OUR LADY, and other Poems. By Lavrencsz 
Housman. Crown 8vo, 3s. net, 


CHILDREN’S GARDENS. By the 


Hon. Mrs. Evetyn Ceci (Alicia Amherst), Author of “A History 
of Gardening in England.” Illustrated, Crown 8vo, 6s. 
LAND AND WATER.—* The book is not only a delightful one, but is really 
a most useful gardening guide..,..As a Christmas present......‘Children’s 
Gardens’ may be heartily recommended.” 


ENGLISH PLEASURE GARDENS. 


By Rose StanpisH Nicuous. Profusely Illustrated, Medium 8vo, gilt top, 
17s, net. 


- GIFT-BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 
MRS. MOLESWORTH’S NEW VOLUME, 


PETERKIN. By Mrs. Motesworts. With 


Illustrations by H. R. Mittar. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 
CHURCHWOMAN.—* We can give the most unstinted praise.” 


























Uniform with the ‘* Boy’s Odyssey.” 


THE BOY’S ILIAD. By Watrer Copr- 


LAND Perry. With Illustrations by Jacomsp Hoop. Crown 8vo, gilt 
edges, 6s. 
CHRISTIAN WORLD.—“ Boys with a taste for classic stories will revel in 
* The Boy’s Iliad.’ ” 


THE NEW PUPIL: a School Story. 


By Raymond JACBERNS. With Illustrations by G. D. Hammonp. Crown 
8vo, 4s. 6d. 
PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ An excellent story.” 


THE OTHER BOY. By Eve yn Suarp. 


With Illustrations by H. Sanpuam. Crown 3vo, 4s. 6d. 
SUNDAY SUN.—* One of the best Christmas gift-books of the year.” 


With a Preface by the Right Hon. JAMES BRYCE, M.P. 
DEMOCRACY and the ORGANI- 


ZATLON OF POLITICAL PARTIES. Ey M. OsrroGorski. Trans- 
lated from the French by Freperick CLarge, M.A. In 2 vols, 8vo, 
25s. net. 


ROME AND REFORM. By T. L. 
___Kixaton Ontpuast, of Bailiol College. In 2 vols. 8vo, 21s. net. 

BY THE LATE JOHN FISKE. 
NEW FRANCE AND NEW ENGLAND. 
By Joun Fis- Ke With Maps, Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. 


JENA GLASS AND ene ee aees 











ITS SCIENTIFIC 


AND INDUSTRIAL APPLICATIONS. By Dr. H. Hovestapt. Trans- 
lated and Edited by J. D. Everer?, M.A., F.R.S., and Atice Everett, 
M.A. Svo, 15s. net. 


AN ESSAY ON THE 
REFORM OF LOCAL TAXATION IN 
ENGLAN D. By J. Row-Fogo. Crown 8vo, 6s. net, 








London: SMITH, ELDER and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Limited, London, 
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PINTORICCHIO 
(BERNARDINO DI BETTO OF PERUGIA): 


His Life, Work, and Time. By CORRADO RICCI, Director of the Brera, 
Milan. Translated by FtoreNcE Simmonps. Wath 15 Plates in Colour. 
6 in Photogravure. and many other Full-page and Text Illustrations, 
1 vol. large imperial 4to, £5 5s. net. 
Outlook.—‘“‘ A sumptuous presentment of this great master. 
plates are beyond praise.” 


A NEW SERIES OF TWELVE 
PORTRAITS. 


By WILLIAM NICHOLSON. In portfolio, uniform with the First Series 
of Portraits, 21s. net. 


SIR HENRY RAEBURN. 


#y Sir WALTER ARMSTRONG, Director of the National Gallery, Ireland. 
With an Introduction by R. A. M. Stevenson, and a Biographical and 
Descriptive Catalogue by J. L. Caw, Curator of the National Portrait 
Gallery of Scotland. With 68 Plates, 66 in Photogravure and 2 in Litho- 
graphic facsimile, imperial 4to, £5 5s. net. 


SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. 
By Sir WALTER ARMSTRONG. With 70 Photogravures and 6 Lithographs 
in Colour, imperial 4to, £5 5s. net. 


RUBENS : 


His Life, his Work, and his Time. By EMILE MICHEL. 
40 Coloured Plates, 40 Photogravures, and 272 Text Illustrations. 
2 vols. imperial 8vo, £2 2s. net. 


These 


With 
In 


MR. WM. HEINEMANN’S CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 


ART. 





WILLIAM HOGARTH. 


By AUSTIN DOBSON. With an Introduction on Hogarth’s Workmanship by 
Sir WaLTER ARMSTRONG. With 78 Plates, large imperial 4to, £5 5s. net, 


Academy.—* This splendid volume will mark authoritatively the position 
Hogarth holds as the first great English master to arrive in the eighteenth 
century. The plates allow his art to be more thoroughly represented than in 
any of the editions of the last seventy years.” 


THE ART-LOVER’S PORTFOLIO. 


Thirty Reproductions from Paintings by the Great Masters, executed in the 
finest form of Photogravure. An Edition limited to 500 copies, £1 1s, net, 


LEONARDO DA _ VINCI: 


Artist, Thinker, and Man of Science. 
By EUGENE MUNTZ, With 48 Plates and 252 Text Illustrations. In 2 vols,, 


£2 2s, net. 
CORREGGIO: 
His Life, his Friends, and his Time. 


By CORRADO RICCI. With 16 Photogravure Plates, 21 Full-page Plates in 
Tint, and 190 Illustrations in the Text, imperial 8vo, £2 2s, net, 


REMBRANDT: 
His Life, his Work, and his Time. 


By EMILE MICHEL. Second Edition, Enlarged, with 76 Full-page Plates, 
and 250 Illustrations.in the Text. In 1 vol., gilt top, or in 2 vols. imperial 
8vo, £2 2s. net. 























TRA 
AFFAIRS OF WEST AFRICA. 


By E.'D. MOREL. With 32 Plates and Maps, 1 vol., 12s. net. Postage 64. 
Morning Post.—‘‘ Every one seriously concerned for the welfare of British 


colonisation and commerce, and of the races brought under British rule, is 
bound to study this remarkable volume.” 


TWO ON THEIR TRAVELS. 


By ETHEL COLQUHOUN. Profusely Illustrated in Colour and Black 
and White from Original Sketches by the Authoress. 1 vol., 10s. net. 
Postage 4d. 


Daily Chronicle.—‘* Charmingly humorous ; a genuine record of travel, full of 
unny little sketches, and with some clever impression views in colour.” 


ALL THE RUSSIAS. 
By HENBY NORMAN, M.P. Profusely Illustrated, 1 gig ergy toca ag 
DOWN THE ORINOCO IN A CANOE. 


By PEREZ TRIANA. With an Introduction by R. B. CunnixcHame 
GRAHAM. 1 vol., 6% [Second Impression. 





RIMINI. 


Translated by ARTHUR Symons. 


FRANCESCA DA 


By GABRIELE D'ANNUNZIO. 


UNDINE: a Dream Play. 


By W. L. COURTNEY. 


5s. 


2s. 6d. 


VEL. 
THROUGH the HEART of PATAGONIA, 


By HESKETH PRICHARD, Author of ‘‘ Where Black Rules White— 
Hayti.’ With 20 Illustrations (some in Colour) from Drawings by J. 
G. Mivvais, and a large number of Illustrations from Photographs, 1 vol., 
£1 Is. net. Postage 6d. 

Fortnightly Review.—“ Mr. Prichard has availed himself to the full of his 
ready pen and faithful camera, not to mention the beautiful work of Mr. J. 
G. Millais in both wash and colour, and has succeeded in producing a most 
fascinating record of his travels.”’ 


JOURNAL OF A TOUR IN THE 


NETHERLANDS 
IN THE AUTUMN OF 1815. By ROBERT SOUTHEY. 
duction by Dr. Roperrson Nicotu.. 1 vol., 6s. 


ITALIAN JOURNEYS. 


By W. D. HOWELLS. With 103 Illustrations by JosepH PENNELL, 1 vol, 
10s. net. Postage 4d. 


A LITTLE TOUR IN FRANCE. 


With an Intro- 





By HENRY JAMES. With 94 Illustrations by JoserH# PENNELL, 
10s. net. Postage 4d. 


1 vol., 


POETRY AND DRAMA. 


THE GARDEN OF KAMA. 


Love Lyrics from India. 
Selected and Arranged by LAWRENCE HOPE. 5s. net. 


Second Impression. 
POEMS. 


By GEORGE LEVESON GOWER. 


Vs. 6d. 
















1. FOR A CHILD WHO LOVES A DOG, 
A DOG DAY. 
Coloured Drawings by CECIL ALDIN, with Text by WALTER 
EMANUEL. 5s. 
World.—* Will ravish the soul of any child. 
a laugh of delight.” 
2. FOR A CHILD WHO LOVES HIS COUNTRY. 


BABES OF THE EMPIRE. 
Coloured Pictures by A. H. COLLINS. Rhymes by T. STEVENS. 5s. 


Scotsman.—‘‘ Calculated to convey to the youthful mind some idea of the 
vast extent of the British dominions.” 


28 


Every page must call forth 


THE BRIGHTEST BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 


3. FOR A CHILD WHO LOVES LONDON. 
YOUNG GEORGE: his Life. 


Told and Pictured in Colours. By EDITH FARMILOE. 3s. 6d. 
Graphic.—* Most graphic likenesses of the London street urchin, his family, 
and his surroundings.” 


4. FOR A CHILD WHO LOVES OTHER CHILDREN. 
THE TIGER AND THE INSECT. 


By the Author of * Helen’s Babies.” Profusely Illustrated, 3s. 6d. 
British Weekly. —* ‘The Tiger’ and ‘The Insect’ are two bewitching infants. 
They speak in a beautiful jargon and say the most engaging things just at 
the wrong moment.” 













HIDDEN MANNA. A. J. DAWSON. 
THE HOUSEWIVES OF EDENRISE. 


FLORENCE POPHAM. 
ONE’S WOMENKIND, LOUIS ZANGWILL. 
MRS. CRADDOCK. » 
CAPTAIN MACKLIN. 
THE KING’S AGENT. 
DONOVAN PASHA. 
THE LAST BUCCANEER. 


W. S. MAUGHAM. 
HARDING DAVIS. 
ARTHUR PATERSON. 
GILBERT PARKER. 


L. COPE CORNFORD. 


** Cut this List out and send it to your Library, marking the Novels you require. 


THE BEST NOVELS FROM THE LIBRARIES. 


'THE SHEEPSTEALERS. 
THE CONQUEST OF ROME. 


‘MOTHER EARTH. 
|'SACRILEGE FARM. MABEL HART. 
THE WINDS OF THE WORLD. 


The DUCHESS OF SUTHERLAND. 
IF I WERE KING. 
(GODFREY MARTEN. 
'THE MYSTERY OF THE SEA 


VIOLET JACOB. 


MATILDE SERAO. 
FRANCES HARROD. 


J. H. McCARTHY. 
Cc. TUBLEY, 


BRAM STOKER. 


This will keep you abreast of the most up-to-date fiction, 








London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 
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CHARMING XMAS GIFT BOOKS. 


PICTURES IN THE WALLACE COLLECTION. 














j By FREDERICK MILLER. 
i With 20 Reproductions, demy tto, 10s, 6d. net. EDITION DE LUXE on Hand-made Paper. Copies No. 1-100, 24s, net 
j Only a few copies left. ; penne 


“The reproductions are excellently done...... Prettily bound, well printed, on paper which allows of a wide margin.” —Globe, 
“ Judiciously selected and splendidly reproduced.” —Daily Graphic, , 





THE STANDARD BOOK ON CONJURING. 


THE MODERN CONJURER 


And Drawing-Room Entertainer. 
By C. LANG NEIL. 
With an Introduction by Professor CHARLES BERTRAM. 
With over 500 Illustrations from Photographs of Actual Tricks, demy 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


Mr. MASKELYNE, of the Egyptian Hall, writes :—“I have read ‘The Modern Conjurer’ with much pleasure. It is full of rood 
things up to date. It is INVALUABLE as an Instruction Book.” ™ 


oA book which has the rare merit of giving us a perfect set of admirably reproduced photographs showing every stage of the various 
experiments.” —Daily News. “A thorough manual of the conjurer’s art.” —Spectator. 


OUR ANTEDILUVIAN ANCESTORS. 


By F. OPPER, the Great American Caricaturist, 
With 50 Illustrations, demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. net. 


“The drawings are perfect in wit and humour.”—British Weekly. “ Will afford many a hearty laugh.”—Zcho, 








BOY’S BOOK OF BATTLES. New Volume in the Wallypug Series. 
Containing Accounts of Famous British Battles down iN SEARCH OF THE WALLYP UC. 


to those of the Boer War. By G. E. FARROW. 
By HERBERT CADETT. With Illustrations by ALAN Wricurt. 
Beautifully Illustrated, gilt edges, 5s. Handsomely bound in cloth gold, gilt edges, 5s. 
“An admirable series of narratives.” —Daily Telegraph. Complete List of Series post-free on application. 


“ Thrilling records.’— Western Daily Press. 


THE STORY OF A scouT.| THE ROMANCE OF MODERN 
A Tale of the Peninsular War. INVENTION. 


By J. FINNEMORE. 
By ARCHIBALD WILLIAMS. 


With Illustrations, 5s. 
“Of all the stories for boys published this season, there will With 25 Illustrations, extra crown 8vo, gilt edges, 5s. 


not be one to beat ‘The Story of a Scout,’ and there will be but | This volume deals in a popular way with’all the latest inventions 











few to equal it.”-—Teacher's Monthly. such as Airships, Monorail, Liquid Air, Sun Motors, &c. 
“Thrilling.” —Neweastle Leader. “Set forth in vivid and picturesque language......This is a book 
that all boys will eagerly welcome.”— World. 
lllustrated Presentation Edition. “ Ought to be placed in the hands of every thoughtful boy.” 
—LEcho, 





DAVID HARUM. 
With 9 Full-page and many other Illustrations, KIDS OF MANY COLOURS. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 7s. 6d. By G. F. DOYLAN and J. MORGAN. 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN says :—‘“‘I have read ‘David Harum’ with Printed in Colders: anell Sle, deti@a 
great appreciation.” , , , OS. 
Dr. JosErPH PARKER says :—“I have read ‘David Harum’ and} “Illustrated in colours on every page, the book offers a wealth 
found it most entrancing.” and variety of entertainment such as is not often found within one 


The Press says :—“ Delightful.”—Evho, “Full of pathos.”—FPall | pair of covers.” —Daily News. 
Mall Gazette. “Extremely clever."—Publishers’ Circular. 


WOOINGS AND WEDDINGS PEARSON’S HUMOROUS RECITER 


Containing Choice Selections from the Humorous 


IN MANY CLIMES. Writings of 


J. K. JEROME, J. M. BARRIE, W. W. JACOBS, 











By Mrs. L. J. MILN. ROBERT BARR, MARK TWAIN, MAX ADELER, 
Profusely Illustrated, demy 8vo, Cheap Edition, 6s, net. and many other Eminent Writers. 2s, 6d. 
“A charming gift-book.”"—Daily News. “ A remarkably good selection.” —Spectator. 





©. ARTHUR PEARSON, Limited, 17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C, 
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STANDARD BOOKS FOR THE LIBRARY 


POSSSSSHSSSHSSS SOS OSHVOSOSOSOOOSOOOOOSD 


By the Right Hon. WILLIAM E. H. LECKY. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND IN THE EIGHTEENTH 


CENTURY. 
LIBRARY EDITION. 8 vols. 8vo. Vols. I. and II., 1700-1760, 36s.; Vols. III. and IV., 1760-1784, 36s.; Vols, V. 
and VI., 1784-1793, 36s.; Vols. VII. and VIII., 1793-1800, 36s. ‘< 


CABINET EDITION. ENGLAND. 7 vols. crown 8vo, 5s. net each. IRELAND. 5 vols. crown 8vo, 5s. net each, 


HISTORY OF EUROPEAN MORALS, from Augustus 


to Charlemagne. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 10s. net. 


HISTORY OF THE RISE AND INFLUENCE OF THE 


SPIRIT OF RATIONALISM IN EUROPE. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 10s. net. 


DEMOCRACY AND LIBERTY. 


LIBRARY EDITION. 2 vols. 8vo, 36s. CABINET EDITION. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 10s. net. 


THE MAP OF LIFE: Conduct and Character. cr. 8vo,5s. net, 














By LORD MACAULAY. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND FROM THE 


ACCESSION OF JAMES THE SECOND. 
POPULAR EDITION. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 5s. 


CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL ESSAYS, 
WITH LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME, &c. ini vol. 
POPULAR EDITION. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
“SILVER LIBRARY” EDITION. With Portrait and 4 Illustrations 
to the “ Lays.” Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS, SPEECHES 


AND POEMS. 
POPULAR EDITION. Crown vo, 2s. 6d. 


COMPLETE WORKS. 


* “ALBANY” EDITION. With 12 Portraits. 12 vols. large crown 
8vo, 3s. 6d. each ; or £2 2s, the Set. 
“EDINBURGH” EDITION. 8 vols. 8vo, 6s. each. 
CABINET EDITION. 16 vols. post 8vo, £4 16s, 
* This Edition Is suitable for Presentation. Prospectus 
on application. 


By ALEXANDER BAIN. 
MENTAL AND MORAL SCIENCE: a Com- 


pendium of Psychology and Ethics. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
Or separately. 


Part L, 6s. 6d. PART IL., 4s. 6d. 
PSYCHOLOGY AND HISTORY OF | THEORY OF ETHICS AND ETHICAL 
PHILOSOPHY. SYSTEMS. 


THE SENSES & THE INTELLECT. 8vo, 15s, 
THE EMOTIONS ANDTHE WILL. 8vo, 15s. 
PRACTICAL ESSAYS. Crown 8vo, 2s. 


LO GIC Part I. DEDUCTION. Crown 8vo, 4s, 
° Part If. INDUCTION. Crown 8vo, 6s. 6d. 








By JOHN STUART MILL. 
A SYSTEM OF LOGIC. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


POPULAR EDITION, Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
LiBRARY EDITION, 2 vols. $vo, 30s. 





By the Right Hon. ARTHUR J. BALFOUR, M.P. 
THE FOUNDATIONS OF BELIEF: being 
Notes Introductory to the Study of Theology. Eighth and Cheaper Edition, 
Revised, with a New Introduction and Summary (1901). Crown 8vo, 68, net, 


By J. W. MACKAIL. 
THE LIFE OF WILLIAM MORRIS. 


New and Cheaper Edition, With 2 Photograyure Portraits and $ other 
Illustrations, 2 vols. crown Syvo, 10s, net, 





By SAMUEL RAWSON GARDINER. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND, from the Acces- 


sion of James I. to the Outbreak of the Civil War, 1603-1642. 10 vols. crown 
8vo, 5s. net each. 


HISTORY OF THE GREAT CIVIL WAR, 


1642-1649. 4 vols. crown 8vo, ds. net each. 


HISTORY OF THE COMMONWEALTH 


AND PROTECTORATE, 1649-1656. With 27 Maps, 3 vols. 8vo, £3 2s, 


STUDENT'S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


With 378 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 12s. 


By the Rev. J. FRANCK BRIGHT, D.D. 
A HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 4 vols. cr. 8vo, 


PERIOD I.—MEDIA VAL MONARCHY. A.D. 449-1485. 4s. 6d. 
PERIOD II.—PERSONAL MONARCHY. 1485-1688. 5s. 

PERIOD III. —CONSTITUTIONAL MONARCHY. 1689-1837. 7s. 6d. 
PERIOD IV.—THE GROWTH OF DEMOCRACY. 1837-1880. 6s. 


By MANDELL CREIGHTON, D.D., 
Late Lord Bishop of London. 


A HISTORY OF THE PAPACY, from 


the Great Schism to the Sack of Rome, 1378-1527. 6 vols. crown 8yvo, 58 
net each. 


By HENRY THOMAS BUCKLE. 
HISTORY OF OIVILISATION IN 


ENGLAND, FRANCE, SPAIN, AND SCOTLAND. 
CABINET EDITION. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 24s. 
“SILVER LIBRARY” EDITION, 3 vols. crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


By the Right Hon. LORD AVEBURY, F.R.S. 
THE ORIGIN OF CIVILISATION AND 


THE PRIMITIVE CONDITION OF MAN: Mental and Social Condition 
of Savages. Sixth Edition, with numerous Additions (19)2). With 6 Plates 
and 20 IJustrations in the Text, 8vo, 18s. 


By PETER M. ROGET. 
THESAURUS OF ENGLISH WORDS AND 


PHRASES, Classified and Arranged so as to Facilitate the Expression of Ideas 
and Assist in Literary Composition. By PETER MARK ROGET, M.D., F.R.S. 
Recomposed throughout, Enlarged and Improved, partly from the Author's 
Notes, and with a full Index, by the Author’s Son, JodN LEWIS ROGET. 
New Edition (1901), Crown 8vo,'¥s. net. 


JUSTINIAN. 
THE INSTITUTES OF JUSTINIAN. With 


English Introduetion, Translation, and Notes by the late 'HOMAS COLLETT 
SANDARS, M.A., Barrister-at-Law. ‘Tenth Impression (1901), Revised and 
Corrected (1898). 8vo, 18s. 





* * Messrs, LONGMANS § CO: CLASSIF(ED CATALOGUE of WORKS in GENERAL LITERATURE sent Post-free 
on Application. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C.; New York and Bombay. 
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Messrs. ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO.’S LIST. 








THREE YEARS WAR. 
DE WETS GREAT BOOK. 


With a Portrait by J. S. SARGENT, R.A., 


TIMES. 


African War.” 


every way it is worthy of the. soldier of instinctive genius.” 
can frankly accept his personal narrative as an attractive record of a brave and honourable 


adversary.” 


Map, Plans, full Appendices, and Index. 


—**Tt is a work of consummate interest.” 
book has an interest and importance such as attach to no other volume as yet published on the South 
DAILY CHRONICLE.—“A notable addition to the epic of South Africa. In 









Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


MORNING POST.—*“ General De Wet’s 


DAILY TELEGRAPH.—< We 





CONSTABLE AND HIS INFLUENCE ON 


LANDSCAPE PAINTING. By C. J. Hormes. With more than 70 
Photogravure Plates. Edition limited to 350 Copies for Sale. Bound in 
buckram gilt, £5 5s. net. Also 50 Copies on Japanese vellum, with 
Portfolio, £15 15s. net. 


THE SHROUD OF CHRIST. By P. Vicyoy, 


D.Se. (Fr.) ord 4to, Illustrated with many Photog sravure and Collotype 
re 12s. 6d, net. 


THE OLD COURT SUBURB (KENSING- 


TON). By J. H. Lesrcx Hunt. Edited, with an Introduction and Notes, 
by AusTIN Dozson. With numerous Photogravure and other Mlustrati ons 
by Herbert Railton, Claude Shepperson, and Edmund J. Sullivan. 2 vols. 
large square Svo, £1 1s. net, bound in heliotrope moiré silk or in cloth. 
Also a LARGE-PA! ER EDITION, 2 vols., £4 4s. net, signed by the 
Artists, and limited to 150 Copies. 
=o 
Edited 


GILBERT WHITE’S SELBORNE. 


hy Dr. R. BOWDLER Suarre. Including the hitherto unpublished *‘ Garden 
Kalendar,” to which the Very Rev. Dean HoLe has written an Introduction. 
Illustrated by E. J Sullivan, J. G. Keulemans, and Herbert Railton. 
2 vols, large Svo, £2 2s. net. 


WALTON’S COMPLEAT ANGLER. Edited 


by Grorce A. B. Dewar. With an Essay by Sir Epwarp Grey, Bart., 
and uumerous Etchings by William Strang and D. Y. Cameron. 4to, 2 
vols., £2 2s. net. LARGE-PAPER EDITION, limited to 150 Copies, 
signed by the Artists, with Duplicate Set of Allustrati ons, green vellum 
binding, £4 4s, net. 


SHATEAUBRIAND’S MEMOIRS. The first 


English Translation of Chateaubriand’s famous Autobiography, ‘‘ Les 
Mtmoirs d’outre Tombe.” Illustrated with Portraits. 6 vols. demy Svo, 
£4 10s. net. 


THE HOUSE OF DOUGLAS, By the Right 


Hon. Sir Hernert Maxwet.t, Bart. Fully Tilnstrated, — a ze Svo, 
£1 1s, net. EDITION DE LUXE, limited to 150 Copies, £3 3s. 


THE HOUSE OF PERCY. By per 


BRENAN. Dedicated by Permission to His Grace the Duke of Northumber- 
land. With numerous Illustrations, 2 vois.. large Svo, £1 Is. net, 


EDITION DE LUXE, limited to 150 Copies, £3 3s, net. 




















A PATRICK’S DAY HUNT. 
y E. &. SOMERVILLE and MARTIN ROSS, 
Authors of ‘Some Experiences of an Irish R.M.” 
With 8 Full-page Colour Drawings and numerous Illustrations in the Text, 
14 by 10, cloth, picture boards, 6s. 
“It is ‘the very thing’ for a gift-book.”—WORLD. 


**In the literature of racy and racial humour a new book by the authors of 
*Some Experiences of an Irish R.M.’ and ‘ The Silver Fox’ is an event.” 
—Academy. 


BORROWED PLUMES. By Owen Szeamay. 


Feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


SPORT IN THE NAVY & NAVAL YARNS. 


By Admiral Kennepy. 


STUDIES IN THE LIVES OF THE SAINTS. 


By Epwarp Hutton. Fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


SOME FRUITS OF SOLITUDE. By 
WittiuMm Penn. With an Introduction by Epmunp Gosss, and a Photo- 
gravure Portrait. LARGE-TYPE EDITION, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. net; also 
16mo, cloth, Is. 6d. net; leather, 3s. 6d. net. 


THE MILITARY MAXIMS OF NAPOLEON. 


Translated by Licut.-Gen. Sir G. C. D’'Acuitar, C.B. With Introduction 
by the late Capt. Catrns, and a Photogravure Portrait of Napoleon from 
the celebrated Painting by Vernet. Royal 32mo, Is. 6d, net. 


TOLSTOI AS MAN AND ARTIST, By 


“he Forerunner.” 


Crown 8vo, 6s, 


Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


OF ADOWA, and the 


Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


Merrsecowss!, Author of “7 


THE CAMPAIGN 


Rise of Merelik. By G. F. H. Bergener. 








SOME STANDARD WORKS. 


CONSTABLE’S BOSWELL. 


6 vols., cloth gilt or label, 12s. net. 


CONSTABLE’S LOVER. 


NEW EDITION.—6 vols., cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. each. 





BOOKS FOR BOYS AND 









| CONSTABLE’S MEREDITH. 


POCKET EDITION.—In 15 vols., cloth, 2s. 6d. net; leather, 3s. 6d. net. 


CONSTABLE’S SHAKESPEARE, 


20 vols., with Coloured Illustrations, 2s, 6d. net each, 








GIRLS. 





THE KING'S STORY BOOK. 
THE QUEEN'S STORY BOOK. 
THE PRINCE’S STORY BOOK. 
THE PRINCESS’S STORY BOOK. 


Illustrated by HARRISON MILLER, _ LEN STRATTON, W. H. 
ROBINSON, and H. 8S. BANKS. 
Edited by G. LAURENCE GOMME, F.S.A. 
Cover Design in gilt, burnished edges, 3s. 6d. each. 


LAMB’S TALES FROM SHAKESPEARE. | 


With Introduction by ANDREW Laya. Illustrations by Anni 
Ss, 6d. net. 













'GRIMM’S FAIRY TALES. With over 100 


Illustrations by Arvucx RackHAM, 3s. 6d. net. 


A MIDSUMMER’ NIGHT’S DREAM. 


Children’s Edition. With Introduction and Illustrations by Mrs, 
HeKkpert RatLron. 2s. net. 


‘THE MAN WHO KNEW BETTER. A 


Christmas Dream. Ey Tom Gatton. Illustrated by Gornon Browne. 
New Edition, 3s. 6d. 


hig THE FLAG AT SEA. By Watrer 


Woop. Illustrated by Sereincs Wricut. 3s. 6d. 
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FROM MR. MURRAY'S LIST, 


“4 BOOK THAT CLARKE RUSSELL COULD HARDLY HAVE GIVEN 
US IN HIS PALMIEST DAYS.”—Sunday Special. 

ROUND THE HORN BEFORE THE MAST. An 

Account of a Voyage from San Francisco round Cape Horn to Liverpool in 


a Four-Masted “ Windjammer,” with the Experiences of the Life of an 
With Illustrations, crown 8vo, 


Ordinary Seaman. 
8s. net. 


By A. Basit LuBeock. 


PERSONAL REMINISCENCES 
OF PRINCE BISMARCK. Derived from 
Visits to Friedrichsruh, Varzin,&c. By Sipney 
Wuitmay. Demy 8vo, 12s. net. [Just out. 


* One of the most interesting documents of our 
time...... will charm not only Prince Bismarck’s 
friends, but also all throughout the world who 
value the greatness of its great men.”—Athenzum. 


PHYSICIAN AND |FRIEND. The 
Autobiography of Dr. Alexander Grant, F.R.C.S., 
and his Letters from the Marquis of Dalhousie. 
Edited by Grorce Smit, C.1.E., LL.D., 
formerly Indian Correspondent of the Times, 
and Editor of the Friend of India. With 
Portraits and Illustrations, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 








[Just out. time.”—Morning Post. 





OGRAPHY AND 


SOME XVIIIth CENTURY MEN 
OF LETTERS. Biographical Essays by the 
Rev. WHITWELL ELWIN, sometime Editor of 
the Quarterly Review. With a Memoir, Edited 
by his Son, WaRWIcE ELWIN. 

Vol. I.—Memoir of Mr. Elwin—Cowper— 
Lord Thurlow. 
Vol. I1.—Sterne—Fielding—Goldsmith—Gray 
—Boswell—Johuson. 
With Portraits and other Illustrations, 2 vols. 
demy Svo, 25s, net. [Just out. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF LT.- 
GENERAL SIR HARRY SMITH, Bart.. of 
ALIWAL, G.C.B. Edited by G. C. Moore 
Smite. With some Additional Chapters supplied 
by the Editor. With Portraits and Illustra- 
tions, 2 vols. demy 8vo, 24s. net. 

“One of the most piquant and fascinating 
pictures offered in military biography...... a store of 
true romances, of rollicking fun, and of unsophisti- 





net. 


NATURALIST IN INDIAN 
SEAS; or. Four Years with the Royal Indian 
Marine Survey Ship Investigator. By A. 
Aucock, M.B., LL.D., F.B.S., Superintendent 
of the Indian Museum and Professor of Zoology 
in the Medical College of Bengal. With Illus- 
trations, demy 8vo, 18s, net. [Just out. 

- “An exceptionally interesting and important 
book.” —Daily News. 

‘It is altogether a delightful volume......A bright, 
picturesque, and informing book,”’—Glasgow Herald. 





NEW ISSUE, 
WITH PORTRAIT OF LORD DUFFERIN. 


GREEK COINS AND THEIR 
PARENT CITIES. By Joun Warp, F.S.A., 
Author of ‘Pyramids and Progress,” ‘‘ The 
Sacred Beetle,” &. Being a Description of the 
Author’s Collection of Greek Coins, with Auto- 
type Illustrations of upwards of 800 Pieces from 
the Author’s Collection, accompanied by a 
Catalogue by G. F. Hu, M.A., of the British 
Museum. The Volume also contains a Topo- 
graphical and Historical Account of the Coun- 
tries which produced the Coins, with upwards 
of 500 Illustrations. 4 Maps, and many Portraits. 
Dedicated to the (late) Marquis of Dufferin and 

- Ava. Crown 4to, gilt, 25s. net. 

“This is a work of original design and of singular 
fascination...... The illustratious of the coins are so 
admirably rendered that they show the minute 
workmanship almost as well as it can be seen on the 
pieces themselves.”—Morning Post. 


THE SAILING OF THE LONG- 
SHIPS, and other Poems. By Henry News01t, 
Author of “‘ Admirals All,” ‘‘ The Island Race,” 
&e. Small crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. [Just out. 

“This volume will be acquired and valued by all 
who care for vigorous and tender verse.” —Globe. 

«“‘ Admirable verses......themes of patriotism ex- 
pressed in lines of true poetry.”—St. James’s Gazette, 





THREE GIFT-BOOKS FOR BOYS. 


| 


KING MOMBO. By Pavut pu Cuaatttn, 
Author of ** World of the Great Forest,” *‘ The 
Land of the Long Night,” ‘The Viking Age,” 
&e. With Illustrations, large crown 8vo, 
7s. 6d. net. [Just out. 

** An admirable book for boys.” —Athenzum, 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A ROYAL 
PARISH. Crathie and its Neighbourhood. By 
Patricia Liypsay. With Illustrations, large 
crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. Just out. 

Preface—Crathie in the Olden Time—Old Bal- 
moral— New Balmoral — Abergeldie Castle — Con- 
cerning Things Ecclesiastical—Here’s to Them that 


are Gane. 
A CHEAP EDITION. 


JOHN CHINAMAN;; and a Few 
Others. By E. H. Parker, Professor of Chinese 
at the Owens College; Acting Consul-General 
in Corea, November, 1886—January, 1887; 
Consul in Hainan, 1891-2, 1893-4; and in 1892-3 
Adviser in Chinese Affairs to the Burma 
Government. With 25 Illustrations, large 
crown 8vo, 6s. [Just out. 





Airs only, 2s. cloth; 1s. 6d. paper. 


British Song’...... The songs are exceedingly well 
chosen, and represent the choicest of our great 
store of traditional ballads......In the music of 
school and home nothing better than this whole- 
some and handy collection of national songs could 
be desired, and we cordially wish it success.” 


cated sentiment.’”—Standard. 


TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE. 


TEN THOUSAND MILES IN 
PERSIA: a Record of Eight Years’ Constant 
Travel in Eastern and Southern Iran. By 
Major Percy MoteswortH Sykes (Queen's 
Bays), H.M. Consul at Kerman. With Maps 
and many Illustrations, medium 8vo, 25s, net. 





“There has been nothing among recent publica- 
tions to compare in interest and importance with 
the substantial volume in which Major Sykes has 
recorded his experiences.”—Standard. 





ARCHAEOLOGY AND ART. 


SUFFOLK IN THE XVIIth CEN- | 


TURY. The Breviary of Suffolk, by Roperr 
Reyce, 1618, now Published for the First Time 
from the MS. in the British Museum. With 
a by Lord Francis Hervey. 4to, 10s. 6d. 
net. 


THE HISTORY OF SIENA. By 


Professor LancToN DovGias. With Maps, 
Photogravures, and other Illustrations, 
wedium 8vo, 25s. net. [Just out, 


THE FRESCOES in the SIXTINE 
CHAPEL IN ROME. By Miss Evetrn 
Marcu Puituiers. With 24 Illustrations and 
a Photogravure Frontispiece, crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


IN TUSCANY. Tuscan Towns—Tuscan 
Types — The Tuscan Tongue, &e., &c. By 
MontTGomery CaRMICHAEL, British Vice-Consul 
for West Tuscany. Cheaper Edition. 





POETRY. 
THE ONLY COMPLETE EDITION. 
THE LIFE AND POETICAL 
WORKS OF GEORGE CRABBE, 1754-1832. 
Edited by hisSon. With 3 Steel Plates including 
Portrait, royal 8vo, full leather, 7s. 6d. net; 
also cloth, 6s, net. 





A CENTURY of OURSEA STORY. 
By Water Jerrery, Author of ‘* The King's 
Yard,” &. With a Photogravure Frontispiece 
of Lord Nelson, crown 8vo, 6s. 

‘Handy and most comprehensive volume...... is 
sure to be warmly welcomed by old and young.” 
—Daily News. 








MISCELLANEOUS WORKS. 


A BOOK OF BRITISH SONG. 
For Home and School. Edited by Crcin J. 
Swarp, Principal of the Hampstead Conserva- 
toire. With Pianoforte Score and Words, 
large 4to, 7s. 6d. net. [Just out. 

Also a small crown 8vo Edition, with Words and 


**We have nothing but praise for ‘A Book of 





—Yorkshire Post, 





FISHING AND SHOOTING. By Sypney Buxton, MP, 
With Tlustrations by Archibald Thorburn. 


Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net, 
[Just out, 


“This attractive work, one of the most fascinating, indeed, of the season....,, 
as charming a library companion as the sportsman could desire these forlorn 
winter evenings...... For my part, I shall look eagerly forward to his next 
sporting book—and until it comes, I shall read this one again, and yet a third 


REMINISCENCES. 


THE BLACK POLICE OF 
QUEENSLAND. Reminiscences of the Early 
Days of the Colony. By Epwarp B. Kenyepy, 
With Illustrations, crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

[Just out. 
‘* Interesting work......full of real human interest.” 
—Athenzum, 
“ Breezily written and distinctly informing....,, 
excellent reading.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


THE CORRESPONDENCE OF 
LADY SARAH LENNOX, 1714-1826, Daughter 
of the 2nd Duke of Richmond, and successively 
the Wife of Sir Thomas. Charles Bunbury, Bart., 
and of the Honourable George Napier. From 
original documents preserved at Melbury, 
Edited by the Countess of [LCHESTER and Lord 
STAVORDALE. With numerous Photogravure 
Portraits, 2 vols. demy 8vo, 32s. net. 

“ Not for a long time has so interesting a record 
as this volume of letters and memoirs been pub. 











With | 
Numerous Illustrations, large crown 8vo, 6s. net. | 





lished: interesting, not only in itself, but as com. 
pleting a wonderful shelf of biography.’’—Spectator, 


SAVAGE ISLAND: an Account of a 
Mission to Niué and Tonga in the Pacific 
Ocean. By Bast Tuomson, lately H.M, 
Special Commissioner. With Map and Ilustra- 
tions, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d, net. 

‘Mr. Thomson has produced a most valuable and 
charming account of his visit...... We heartily recom- 
mend this instructive and diverting volume to the 
reader.”’—Pall Mall Gazette. 


DELHI: PAST AND PRESENT, 
By H. C. Fansuawe, C.S.1., late Bengal Civil 


Service, and Commissioner of the ° Delhi 
Division. _With Maps and _ Illustrations, 
demy 8vo, lds, net. (Just out. 


THE FINE ARTS. The Origin, Aims, 
and Condition of Artistic Work as Applied to 
Painting, Sculpture, and Architecture. By 
G. Batpwin Brown, M.A., Professor of Fine 
Arts in the University of Edinburgh ; formerly 
Fellow of Brasenose College, Oxford. New 
Edition. With many New  Lllustrations, 
crown 8vo, 6s. net. 

“Tt isa work that ought to be in the library of 
all thoughtful students of art.”—Literary World, 


THE PAINTERS of F'. ORENCE. 
From the Thirteenth to ti steenth Century. 
By Jutta Cartwricut (..rs. Ady). With 
Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s, net. 


THE VOYAGE OF ITHOBAL., 
An Epic Poem. By Sir Epwin Arnoup, Author 
of “The Light of the World,” &. Large 
crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

“A fine, stately, well-poised, and well-managed 
poem An epic at a day when we were beginning 
to wonder whether ep.cs would ever be written 
again.” —Daicy Zelegrap. 


A SEA KING’S MIDSHIPMAN. 
An Episode in the Life of the Famous Lord 
Cochrane (afterwards Lord Dundonald), By 
A. Lee Kyicur. With 12 Illustrations by 
Monro S. Orr. Crown 8vo, 6s, 

“*A spirited romance of adventure for young 
readers...... cannot failjto please arboy.”—Scotsman. 


NOVA SOLYMA, THE IDEAL 
CITY; or, Jerusalem Regained. An anony- 
mous Romance written in the time of Charles L., 
1628-1648. Now first drawn trom obscurity, and 
attributed, by internal evidence, to the illus- 
trious John Milton, Author. of ‘ Paradise 
Lost.” With Introduction, Translation, Literary 
Essays, anda Bibliography. By the Rev. WaLTER 
BeGuery. 2 vols. demy &vo, 2is. net. 

[Just out. 


OF AUCASSIN AND NICO. 


LETTE. A Translation in Prose and Verse 
from the Old French. Together with AMABEL 
AND AMORIS, now given for'the first time. 
By Laurence Housman. With Illustrations 
by Paul Woodroffe. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

[Just out, 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 
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